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spared to keep the stomach in order. 


was originally designed, 
will tell you, persons in every walk in life will tell you TO I 
resulting from exposure to sun-heat and hot winds. 
ask for more. 
organs to their pristine vigour 
ment” is beneficial ! 
which, like “* LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALLNE, 
follows it up until it is eradicated from the system! 





Dr. TURLEY affirms that, in the worst case of scarlet and | 
typhus fever, he has found it, in his experience and family, 
to act as a specific, no other medicine being given. 

Dr. TURLEY again writes : may truly say that I have had 
forty cases of choleraic diarrhoea, and required only your 
admirable preparation for the successful treatment of 
every one of them. 

WM. STEVENS, Esq., M.D., D.C.L., &., in his work on West 
Indian Fevers, says that ** Whenever the saline treatment 
= aneatge. the otherwise fatal fevers are deprived of their 


THOM AS. CARR JACKSON, Esq » F.R.C.8., and Surgeon to 
the Great Northern H« spital, 5 Aa rom *T have ne o hesita- 
tion in recommending the compound of Mr, Lamploush’ 8 
Pyretic Saline. I am in the habit of prescribing it largely.’ 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING: “I used it in the treatment of 42 cases 
of yellow fever, aud am happy to state I never lost a 
single case. 





AS A CURE FOR SEA~SICKNESS. 


“Sir Henry Storks and the Secretary to the Commission on Jamaican affairs (Mr. Rundell) were passengers with us. 1 
never saw anyone suffer so much from sea-sickness as the latte: 
my wife gave him some of Lamploug sh’ s Py yretic 3 aline ; whict he cure de bim i ina couple of of days.” —THOS. D. TAT 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 


 ——————————— 


Wealth without Health is like Honey without Sweetness !—scriee. 


How true it is that only those who have lost health can appreciate its value. 
health is the instant recognition of any symptom of its failure and the 
enerally admitted that a disordered stoi: ach opens the door to the attack 
‘Yo this end, and for this s 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


and an experience of sixty years has ¥t “4 its entire “er ess. 


The true secret of the preservation of 
ado tion of prompt remedial measures It is 
s of im: any diseases, and therefore no effort should 
pecilic purpose, 


Your doctor will tell you, your nurse 
It relieves and removes the lassitude 


IT WITH YOU. 


It is a pe ~ c ; A. to mothers of families, as.children easily take it and 
It is a strictly Pharmaceutical preparation, mild but searching, which steadily and surely restores the affected 

© greater fallacy can exist than the po tion that what may be called * 
It is not the medicine which moves the bowels most a 


almost imperceptibly attacks the cause of the trouble, and persistently 


‘heroic treat- 
sruptly or frequently which is beneficial, but that 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


Has received from the Eminent Members of the Profession, whose endorsements are 
subjoined, a volume of testimony such as no similar preparation can adduce, and 
which warrants those suffering from Stomachic Ailments in using it as a corrective. 


THE FOLLOWING "cae 
NEEDS NO COMMEN 


and when the doctor had ineffectually tried fo —_ remedies 


Dr. SPARKS (late Government Medical Inspect or of Emi- 
grants from the Port of Louden) writes: “1 have great 
pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficiency 
fn the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
a ns of gastric cor uplaints and other forms of febrile 
2 
Mr. Ge TLR ‘LE, Army Medical Director, became a warm 
ad voc ate for its use in various diseases, and had the 
Pyretic Saline direct from the proprietor for personal 
and family use 
. ALEX. MILNE: “In searching for the best combination 
of salines, we alighted on that of Mr. Li amplough. — 1ts 
utility as a remedy in fevers and as a cooling drink in 
diseases of children, such as scarlet fe ver, me asles, &., 
has been testified to by the leading members of the Dr 0- 
fession. I prescribe it also to my patients fre« uently 
. WILSON writes: “* We all know how much ru bish is put 
into the market in imitation of it.” 








HAVE YOU TRIED 
KEATING 'S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH ? 


ANY DOCTOR WILL TELT. you “there is 
no better Cough Medicine One gives 
relief: if you suffer from cough try them 
but once they will cure, and they wil! 
not injure your health; an increasing sale 
of over 80 years isa certain test of their 
Value. Sold in 134d. tins. 





HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods, 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish weed lbsemnire 
— Osman’ 
rm 3 expensive I t ates t ve nt reg ed . " 
imitations. 


Turkis] Goods enun rated he 
ho every hl Th are 
es within reach 
nan’ Brand and avoid 
“UOsmans’ are 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester. 


And sold by all High-Class Drapers ani 


hide 


(‘pho'sterers 





OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA For THE HAIR 


(ESTABLISHED. 1821) 


Is the Best and only Cert 
STRENGTHENING, BEAUTI 


ain Remedy ever discovered for PRESERVING, 
FYING, or RESTORING the HAIR, WHISKERS, and 


MOUSTACHES, and PREVENTING THEM TURNING GREY. 


The first application stops the hair from falling off, makes the 
a beautiful wavy appearance, 


Prices 3s, 6d., 6s. and 11s, per Bottle 


alp clear and clean, and causes th« bair to assume 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at all the principal Stores. 
For Children it is invaluable, as esate ms the basis of 


a magnificent head of hair. 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Advertisements may be sent to Publishers, or to RATCLIFFE, DUNBAR & C0O., 1 Lombard Court, E.C. 
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BENCER’S FOOD is not only 
highly nutritious, but is 


most easily digested, and 

FOOD FOR is so delicious that it is 

enjoyed by the youngest 

i N F A N TS, Infant or the most delicate 
INVALIDS and the AGED. Invalid. 


DELICIOUS, NUTRITIVE and DIGESTIBLE. 
BENGER’S FOOD IS SOLD IN TINS BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


Gold Medals. Paris, 1878: 1889. 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
Greatest Durability, are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 


A SINGLE TRIAL 


WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that for Whitening and Preserving the Teeth, 
Preventing Decay, Strengthening the Gums, and 
Sweetening the Breath, nothing equals 


SN 
(c=) ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
= ee DREAD TIFYING THE, 
: ee aoa which extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the teotlt 
aS and induces a healthy action of the gums, causing 
them to assume the brightness and colour indicative 
of perfect soundness. 2s, 9d. 


Sold by all Stores and Chemists, and A. ROWLAND 
& SONS, Hatton Garden, London. 














THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo., bound in green cloth, price 2s. each ; bound in scarlet cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 


SALE NEARLY THREE MILLION COPIES. 
BAST LYNNE. | THE CHANNINGS. ANNE HEREFORD. | DENE HOLLOW. 
MBS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. EDINA. | A LIFE’S SECRET. 
THE SHADOW OF Pa ty THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 
POMEROY ABBEY. | COURT NETHERLFIGH. 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
THE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE. 
ASHLEY. | BESSIE RANE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series, 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. | LADY GRAOE. 
ADAM GRAINGER. | THE UNHOLY WISH. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 
. | OSWALD ORAY. JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fitth Series. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. JOHNNY LUDLOW. “ixth Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 











A SELECTION FROM 


Macmillan & Go.’s Three-and-Sixpenny Series, 


Crown Svo., 38, Gd. each volume, 





BY CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


Westward Ho! Scientific Lectures and Essays. 

Yeast. Literary and General Lectures. 

Hypatia. The Hermits. 

Alton Locke. Glaucus; or, the Wonders of the Sea 
Two Years Ago. Shore. 

Hereward the Wake. With-Coloured Illustrations. 

Poems. Village and Town and Country Sermons. 
The Heroes. The Water of Life, and other Sermons. 
The Water Babies. Sermons on Natural Subjects, and the 
Madam How and Lady Why. King of the Earth. 

At Last. Sermons for the Times. 

Prose Idylls, Good News of God. 

Plays and Puritans, &c. The Gospel of the Pentateuch, and David. 
The Roman and the Teuton, Discipline, and other Sermons. 

Sanitary and Social Lectures and Essays. Westminster Sermons. 

Historical Lectures and Essays, All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. 


(A Pocket Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Stories in 9 vols., pott 8vo., 1s. 6d. each Volume, 
is also published.) 


BY THOMAS HUGHES. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. | The Scouring of the White Horse, and 
Tom Brown at Oxford. The Ashen Faggot. 


BY J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


i Inglesant. | The Little Schoolmaster Mark. { A Teacher of the Violin. 
ir Percival. The Countess Eve. Blanche, Lady Falaise. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


The Heir of Redclyffe. Nuttie’s Father. 
Heartsease. Scenes and Characters, 
Hopes and Fears. Chantry House. 
Dynevor Terrace, A Modern Telemachus. 
The Daisy Chain. Bye-Words. 

The Trial: More Links of the Daisy Beechcroft at Rockstone, 


Chain. More Bywords, 
Pillars of the House. Vol. I. A ~~ Changeling. 
Pillars of the House. Vol. II. | The Little Duke. 


The Young Stepmother. 
The Clever Woman of the Family. 


The Lances of Lynwood, 
The Prince and the Page. 


The Three Brides. | P’s and Q’s, and Little Lucy’s Wonderful 
My Young Alcides. | Globe. 

The Caged Lion. | Two Penniless Princesses. 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. | That Stick, 


The Chaplet of Pearls, | An Old Woman’s Outlook. 
Lady Hester, and the Danvers Papers. | Grisly Grisell. 


Magnum Bonum. Henrietta’s Wish. second Edition. 

Love and Life. The | wo Guardians ; or, Home in this World. 
Unknown to History. Second Edition. 

Stray Pearls. The Long Vacation. 

The Armourer’s ’Prentices, The Release. 

The Two Sides of the Shield. The Pilgrimage of the ‘‘ Ben Beriah.” 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 





72nd THOUSAND. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 


“A truly thrilling tale. . . . The passage of the ‘*A powerful, passionate story.”— Patt MALL 
devoted lovers from one peril to another keeps the reader | GAZETTE, 
agreeably engrossed {rum first to last.”—SracTaTor. «+ A delightful, natural and lifelike siory. . . .Sure to 
| please and interest all who read it,”"—R&VIEW OF THE 
V EEK. 
23rd THOUSAND. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. RICHARD YEA-AND- NAY. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON in the “ FORTNIGHTY KEVIEW.”—* Such historic 
imagination, such glowing colour, such crashing speed, set forth in such pregnant form, 
carry me away spell-bound.... "A fine and original romance.” 


6th THOUSAND. 
RHODA BROUGHTON. FOES IN LAW. 


“Tt is delightful to find in Miss Broughton’s Foes in “One of the most amusing stories that Miss 


Law all the freshness uf touch and spirit that charac- | Broug!:ton has written for a lung time.”—StTanvarp. 
terised her debut.” —GRaPpuic, ‘*A very pretty st-ry... thor.ughly enjvyable.” 
—PaLt Malt Gazerre. 
1lth THOUSAND. T D C 
“ Ought to maintain Miss Carey’s high reputation,”— “Never dull for an instant. ... The bo -k as a 
Truru, whole is a charming one. ‘To be read through its great 
“The novel is characteristic of its author, and may length with entire i terest.”—PaLL Malu Gazrrtr, 
well serve to add many to her already wide circle of | “A pretty love story.”—-ATHENAUM, 


readers,”—SCOTSMAN. 


FRANCES M. PEARD. 
NUMBER ONE AND NUMBER TWO. 


“ A bright, readable novel.” —ACADEMY. | **Shows th»t Miss Peard’s accomplished pen has lost 
nothing of ite former charm.”—GLoBE. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. PREJUDGED. 
“ The author of ‘ Misunderstood’ keeps up her de- ‘*Miss Montgomery’s pen has not lost its skill.”— 
servedly hich reputation by her very pretty stury | Prvor. 
* Prejudged.’”—Txuru. | We Ths story is simple and charming.”—LiTERaRy 
ORLD, 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER. 


and uther Stories. 
‘The stories are all fluent and attractive ; careful “A very attractive volume, ... Very ably illus- 
in plot.”—LiTERATURE. trated.”—DatLy News. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. MODERN BROODS. 
“A book which will not disappoint Miss Yonge’s “On her own ground Miss Yonge is still hard to beat.” 

public,”"——UUTLOOK. —REVIEW OF THE WERK. 

S. WEIR MITCHELL. DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS. 
“The various characters talk wisely, wittily, aud “ Very nice reading.” —Bookman. 

tenderly. . . . One sdvantage of the book is that it “A very plasint bok fur those who do not care 

cane ther be read continuou-ly or dipped inte. And | much about story, but like conver-atious and anecdctes. 

the dipper will seldom come up empty-handed.”— | It has plenty of both, aud is always readable and sug- 

SPECTATOR, | gestive.” —PiLor, 


B. K. BENSON. 
WHO GOES THERE? THE STURY OF A SPY IN THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


“Should make its mark on both sides of the Atlantic, ** A novel and highly interesting story. . . . Sure to 
. An unusually good novel.”—PaLt MALL GAZKTTE, be widely read,”—THE ScorsMaN. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


By Professor ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols, Gilt tops, 8vo., 30. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








NINTH THOUSAND. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 10s. net. Illustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo., 14s. net. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. Illustrated by Henry Broxman. In 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. net. 
*,* Alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies, price 50s. net. 


“Mr, Crawford has set himself a great task, and he has performed it well. . . . Written with all Mr. Crawford's 
charm of style.”—Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


A Study in Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, Litt.D., Hon. D.C.L. In 3 vols. 
8vo., 36s. net. 

‘“* Radiant with the lights that make an ancient dar .ness int+lligible; and it wi'l prob:bly be looked back upon 

by our successors as one of the few really significant books produced in the ambitivus last years of the nineteenth 

century.”—Speaker, 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. With numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 


“ B-autifully illustrated. . . . Thoughts many and beautiful echo through these letters from first to last. The 
book is a pleasant patchwork of poetry and prose, that will be unrice welcome to all who really love their gardens 


and all things that dwell therein. Wecould write much more of Sylvana’s Letters, but it is enough to say that it 
deserves a place in every awateur gardeuer's library.” —The Field. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
Poet, Dramatist and Man. 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
With Nine Photogravures, and 100 Iilustrations in the Text. 8vo., 21s. net. 


““Mr. Mabie’s book is written in a pleasing styl, and bis commentary on the plays, and the revelation that 
they yield of the development of Shakespea'e’s wit is interesting.”—Daily News, 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS ano BYWAYS. 


By Professor KATHARINE LEE BATES. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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Crown 8vo. 


Macmillan’s Cheap Popular Novels 


Bound in cloth. Price 2s. each. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of ‘‘Red Pottage,” &c. 





By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


The Wooing o’t. 

Her Dearest Foe. 

The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. 

The Freres. 

Look Before You Leap. 
Which Shall it Be? 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-Bye, Sweetheart! 
Joan. 

Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Scylla or Charybdis ? 
Belinda. 

Doctor Cupid. 

Second Thoughts. 

A Beginner. 

Alas! 

Mrs. Bligh. 

“Dear Faustina.” 
Nancy. 


By Mrs. EDWARDES. 
Leah: A Woman of Fashion. 
A Ball-Room Repentance. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Susan Fielding. 


By J. S. LE FANU. 
Uncle Silas. 
The House by the Churchyard. 


| 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
Kith and Kin. 

Probation. 

Borderland. 

Aldyth. 


| Healey. 
| The Wellfields. 
| From Moor Isles. 





By OLINE KEESE. 
The Broad Arrow. 
By MARY LINSKILL. 


Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 


The Haven Under the Hill. 
Cleveden. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Kirsteen. 

By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Berna Boyle. 


George Geith of Fen Court. 
Susan Drummond. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Marooned. 


By the Baroness 
TAUTPHGUS. 
At Odds. 


Quits ! 
The Initials. 


By MONTAGU WILLIAMS. 


| Leaves of a Life. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS. 


A Village ‘Tragedy. 


MACMILLAN AND 00, LIMITED, LONDON. 








A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN & Co.'s ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Britain’s Title in South ‘Sititen 


By Professor J. Capron. Crown 8vo, 


The Life of Edward White Benson. 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. By his Son, AkTHUR CurisToPpHER BENsoN. 
A New and Abridged Edition. Extra crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways of East Anglia. 


By Wiiuiam A. Dorr. With Illustrations by Joszpa PenneLu. Extra crown 
8vo., cloth elegant, 6s. 


Macmillan’s Library of English Classics. 
Edited by ALFrep W. Pottarp. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net per vol. 
Watton’s Lives, and ComMpLETE ANGLER. 1 vol. 


Dr QuincEy’s Conressions oF AN Oprum Eater; Mourper as 4 Fine Art; 
Tue Enerish Marzi Coaca; and other Essays. 1 vol. 











EVERSLEY SERIES. New Volume. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. 


Being Impressions and Translations of Maurice Hewrett, Author of “The 
Forest Lovers.” Third Edition, revised. Globe 8vo., 5s. 








GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. New Volume. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. 


An English Version of the Works of Marcus Aurelius. By Rev. GeraLp HENRY 
RENDALL, Litt.D., Head Master of Charterhouse. Pott 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 





Macmillan’s Sixpenny Series. 


Joun Inevesant. By J. H. SHortsovse. [February 26. 
Uncie Siuas. By J. Suermwan Le Fanv. (Murch. 





West African Studies. 


By Mary H. Kinastzy. A New Edition with Additional Chapters. Extra 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Libyan Notes. 


By Davin Ranpaut-Maciver, M.A., Laycock Student of Egyptology at Worcester 
College, Oxford; formerly a Scholar of Queen’s Cvullege, Oxford; and ANTHONY 
Wirxyy, B.A., late of King’s College, Cambridge. Profusely Illustrated with 25 
full-page Plates and a Coloured Frontispiece. Royal 4to,, 20s. et. 


Unity in Christ, and other Sermons. 
By J. ArnmitaGe Roninson, D.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 


MACMILLAN AND 00, LIMITED, LONDON. 
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CONTENTS. 

ant. PAG! 
I. Toe Firespranp. By §. R. Crockett. Cnaps. V.-X. 145 
Il. St. Herzena: Op anp New. ‘ ‘ , R . 172 
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THREE CHEERS FOR THE ) 


RED PEATMOOR 


WHITE OLD SCOTCH 
& BLUE|| WHISKY 











COFE ZTE ** As mellow as Oil and Carries the Wild Rough 
~ J ” 
Delicious for Breakfast and After Dinner. Scent of the Highland Breeze. 
In making, use rather LESS QUANTITY, it being so PERFECTLY PURE AND OLD. 
much stronger than ordinary coffee. 
OLD EV¥YePv- BRE } Sop THROUGHOUT THE WorLp. 














THE RELATIVE MERITS OF SCOTCH AND AMERICAN OATS. 


The daily market reports show that :— 7 “3 The American Oats cannot possibly be as good as Scotch. 
Scotch Oats sell at 2s. 6d. per bushel. Beware, therefore, of Seeding your children aid yourself on 
American Oats in Chicago at 11d. or 18. per bushel. | inferior Oats, when you can buy “Provost” t the same 
The inference is obvious ! | price as American. 


"Feovost” Oars 


TwO Packets of “Provost” will make as much Porridge as 
THREE Packets American, 


There are no Oats like Scotch Oits, and no Scotch Oats like “PROVOST” OATS. 
Buy THEM. R. ROBINSON _&_SON, ANNAN, _N.B. Try THEM. | 


OLD FALSE TEETH 
BOUCHT. 


Have you any old false teeth by you ? 
a wy turn them into Money? 






































Write to-day, as R © Ee shortly be with: 


D. & J. Fraser, Princes St., Ipswich idrawn.—Lucky Curve feeds ink perfect! 
Gata. i833), buy old false teeth. If you }Spring Loca does away with screw’ Can 
send your teeth to them they will remit ey] Oreak yh age one yeas. ae suit 
you by return of post the utmost value ; NNozZLe Euclid, 5/-; Gravity S’ylo, 3/6. Intonesting aoe. 
or, if preferred, they will make you the PERFECT ||let, Guarantee, and name of nearest dealer /ree. 


best offer, and hold the teeth over for SSSOIEARKER PEN CO. 195. Oxford St.. London 
our reply. If reference necessary, apply ze 
o Messrs. Bacon & Co., Bankers, Ipsw ich. 























“ ANCHOR RELIANCE ” 


“ete SAFES. 


LIsTs EERE EI. 


NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
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Che Firebrand.” 


By §, R. OROCKETT. 


CHapTer V. 


THE ABBEY OF MONTBLANCH. 


T= great monastery of Montblanch was of regal, nay almost 

of imperial dignity. Though no emperor (as at Yuste) had 
here laid aside the world and assumed the cowl, yet mighty Kings 
of Aragon and Navarre lay buried within its walls, and its long 
line of mitred abbots included many in whose veins ran the royal 
blood of all the Spains. 

Almost completely encircled by wild sierras, it was yet situated 
upon a plain, as it were, let into the very heart of the mountains. 
A clear trout stream, which furnished many a Friday’s breakfast 
to the monks, ran through a rich vale. Of no place within fifty 
leagues, could it be so truly said, that all about it and above it 
there was a sound of many waters. 

Of the various potencies and pre-eminences of Montblanch, civil 
and ecclesiastical, there was no end. A hundred villages owned 
its lordship. The men were serfs, the women handmaids, Soul 
and body they were bound to their masters of the monastery of 
Montblanch. Without permission they dared neither to wed nor 
to bury, neither to increase nor to multiply, to lay the bride on 
the bride-bed or the corpse upon the bier. 

Nor, to thrill the listener’s blood, were darker tales awanting, 
whispered with a quiver of the flesh, as men crouched closer about 
the glowing charcoal pan, and women glanced fearfully out 
between the green lattice strips at the twinkling lights of the 
Abbey, high above them under the silent stars. 

It was said, not openly indeed, but rather with an awestruck 
lowering of the voice and fearful glances to right and left, that 
when the inquisition was done away with in the Spain of the 
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cities and provinces, the chiefs of the Holy Office had found a last 
place of refuge beneath the grey rocks of Montblanch, and that 
whoso offended against the monks of the mountain, or refused to 
them flock or herd, son or daughter, sooner or later entered the 
doors of the monastery never to be visible again in the light 
of day. 

So at least ran the tale, and as the two young men made their 
way upward from San Vicencio, by the mountain path beside which 
the stream brattled and sulked alternate, Rollo Blair told these 
things to the Englishman as one who half believed them. 

“Tt is not possible,” answered the latter scornfully, “this is no 
century in which such things can be done. Has civilisation not 
reached as far as Aragon? Who talks of the rack and the 
inquisition at this time of day ?” 

The young Scot halted a sturdy peasant who came whistling 
down the path, a bundle of tough reed stems over his shoulder. 

“Did you ever hear of the black room of the monastery of 
Montblanch ?” he said, pinching the man’s blue overall between 
finger and thumb. 

The sunburnt Aragonese crossed himself and was silent. 

“Speak, have you heard?” 

The other nodded, and made with his digits that “fig of Spain” 
which averts the evil eye; but under his loose blouse half furtively 
as if ashamed of his precaution. 

“T have heard!” he said, and was silent. 

“Do you wish to enter it?” said Rollo. 

“God forbid!” quoth the man with conviction. 

“ And why?” pursued the Scot, wishful to make his point. 

‘* Because of those who go in thither, no one ever comes out.” 

The man, having thus spoken, hastened to betake himself out of 
sight, his feet, shod with sandals of esparto grass, pad-padding 
from side to side of the narrow mountain path. 

“You see,” said Rollo Blair, “mine uncle, reverend man, is no 
favourite in his own district.” 

It was now drawing towards evening, and the rich orange glow 
characteristic of northern Iberia deepened behind the hills, while 
the bushes of the wayside grew indistinct and took on mysterious 
shapes on either side. 

“My object in coming to Spain is simple,” said the Englishman, 
of whom his companion had asked a question. “ Before my 
father retires and confides to me his spinning mills at Chorley, 
he stipulates that I shall make by my own exertions a clear profit 
of a thousand pounds. I,on my part, have agreed neither to 
marry nor to return till I can do so with a thousand pounds thus 
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acquired in my hand. I thought I could make it as easily in the 
wine business as in any other of which I had no knowledge. 
And so, here I am!” concluded the young man. 

“Lord,” cried Blair, “if my father had insisted on any such 
conditions with me, he would have made me a wandering Jew for 
life, and a perpetual bachelor to ;boot! A thousand pounds! 
Great Saint Andrew, I would as soon think of getting to heaven 
by my own merits!” 

“Spoken like an excellent Calvinist!” cried the Englishman, 
“but how came you into this country, and can you in anyway 
assist me in the buying of good vintages, out of which I may 
chance to make profit? Besides the firm’s credit, I have a private 
capital of one hundred pounds, of which at present eight or nine 
are in a friend’s hands!” 

“Good Lord!” cried the Scot, “ then I by my folly have put 
you by so much farther from your happiness. But of course you 
have a sweetheart waiting for you on your return ?” 

“T have yet to see the woman I would give a brass farthing to 
marry, or for whose mess of pottage I would sell my good 
bachelor’s birthright.” 

“Fegos,” said Rollo Blair, gazing with admiration upon his 
shorter companion, and, as was his wont when excited, relapsing 
into dialect, “the shoe has aye pinched the ither foot wi’ me, 
my lad. No to speak o’ Peggy Ramsay, I think I hae been 
disappointed by as mony as a round dozen o’ lasses since I shook 
off the dust o’ the Lang Toon o’ Kirkcaldy.” 

“ Disappointed ?” queried his companion, “ how so, man? Did 
you not please the maids?” 

“Oh, aye, it wasna that,” returned the squire of Fife, taking 
his companion’s arm confidentially, “the lasses, to do justice to 
their good taste, were maistly willing eneuch. There's something 
aboot a lang man like me that tak’s them, the craiturs, and I hae 
a way o my ain wi’ them, though I never gat mair schooling than 
my father could thrash into me wi’ a dog whip. But the fact is 
that aye afore the thing gaed far eneuch, I cam to words wi’ some 
brither or faither o’ the lass, and maybe put a knife into him, or 
maybe an ounce o’ lead, I wadna wonder—to improve his logic.” 

“Tn other words you are quarrelsome ?” said Mortimer shortly. 

The Scot removed his hand from the Englishman’s arm and 
drew himself to his full height. 

“There,” he said, “I beg to take issue with you, sir! Argu- 
mentative I may be, and it is my nature, but to the man who 
flings it in my teeth that I am of a quarrelsome disposition, I 
have but one answer. Sir, receive my card!” 
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And with great gravity he pulled from his pocket an ancient 
card-case of damaged silver, bulged and dinted out of all shape, 
opened it, and burst into a loud laugh. 

“T declare I have not one left! I spent them all on those 
Aragonese dogs down there, who thought, I daresay, that they 
were soup tickets on the frailuchos’ kitchen up above. And 
anyway it is heaven’s own truth, I am a quarrelsome, ungrateful 
dog! But forgive me, Mr. Mortimer, it is my nature, and at 
any rate it does not last long. I am not yet of those ‘ that age 
and sullens have,’ as my father used to say. A desperate wise 
man my father, and well read! I would have learned more from 
him if I had not preferred Sergeant McPherson and the stables, 
to the study and my father’s Malacca cane about my shoulders 
each time I made a false quantity.” 

“But you have not answered my question,” said the English- 
man. “Iam here to buy wines. I am above all anxious to take 
over to England some thousand hectolitres of the famous Priorato 
of Montblanch, and any other vintages that will suit the English 
market.” 

“But how on a hundred pounds can you expect to do s0 
much?” asked the Scot, with an unlooked-for exhibition of 
native caution. 

“Oh, I have enough of credit for anything that I may buy on 
account of the firm. The hundred is my own private venture, 
and it struck me that with your command of the language and my 
knowledge of business, we might be able to ship some Spanish 
wines to the Thames on very favourable terms. I should of course 
be glad to pay you the usual commission.” 

“Vintages and commissions and shipments are so much Greek 
to me,” said Rollo Blair, “but if I can do anything to lessen the 
deLt of obligement under which you have placed me, you can 
count on my services. I am scarce such a fool as my tongue and 
temper make me out sometimes! You are the only man alive I 
have tried to pick a quarrel with and failed.” 

“T think we shall do very well together yet,” said Mortimer, 
“the usual commission is five per cent. on all transactions up to a 
hundred pounds—above that, seven and a half.” 

“Damn you and your commissions, sir,” cried Blair, hotly, 
“did I not tell you I would do my best, on the honour of a 
Scottish gentleman!” 

“Very likely,” returned the other, drily, ‘but I have always 
found the benefit of a clear and early understanding between 
partners.” 

_ They had been gradually ascending the narrow path which 
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wound through clumps of rosemary, broom, thyme, and bay-tree 
laurel to a sheltered little plain, much of it occupied by enclosed 
gardens and the vast white buildings of the monastery itself. 

The moon almost full, but with a shaving off its right-hand 
side which kept it a full hour late, shone behind the two adven- 
turers as they stood still a moment to take in the scene. 

Pallid limestone pinnacles rose high into serene depths of 
indigo, in which the stars twinkled according to their size and 
pre-eminence, nearer and farther, gradually retiring into infinite 
space. In the clefts high up were black tufts of trees, that 
seemed from below like so many gooseberry bushes. A kind of 
three days’ stubble of beard covered the plain itself right up to 
the monastery wall, while here and there was heard the tinkle of 
many goat bells as the leaders alternately strayed and cropped 
the herbage between the boulders. 

Stretching from side to side was the white abbey, not so much 
imposing for architectural beauty, but because of its vast size, 
its Titanic retaining walls and multitude of windows, now mere 
splashed oblongs of darkness irregularly scattered along the white 
walls. Only at one end the chapel was lit up and from its 
windows of palest gold, and Madonna blue, and ruby red, came 
the sweet voices of children beginning the evening hymn as it 
stands in the Breviary for the use of the faithful in the arch- 
diocese of Taragona : 

“ Rosasque miscens liliis. 
Aram vetustam contegit.” 


Cuaprer VI, 
BROTHER HILARIO. 


Ar the great entrance gate they paused, uncertain which way 
to turn, for from the windows of the chapel a bright light shone 
forth upon the grey waste without, whitening alike the dark green 
creepers of the juniper and the pale yellow spears of the restless 
broom. But a chance encounter decided the matter for them. 

“Well, ah, my good sometime enemy,” cried a shrill eager 
voice, “have you forgotten Etienne de Saint Pierre, and how we 
are to fight below the windmill at Montmartre the first time you 
come to Paris?” 

“Lord, it is the hare-brained Frenchman!” cried Rollo, with 
some glow of pleasure in his face. The very talk of fighting 
stirred him. 

“Then there are a pair of you!” said John Mortimer, quietly, 
like a man dropping his fly into a pool on a clear evening. 
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“Eh, what’s that?” angrily cried the Scot, but was diverted 
from further inquiry by the sight of a figure that darted forward 
out of the darkness of the wall. 

A smallish slender man, dressed in a costume which would 
have recalled the Barber of Seville, had it not been for the 
ecclesiastical robe that surmounted and as it were extinguished 
its silken gorgeousness. A great cross of gold set with jewels 
swung at the young man’s breast and was upheld by links as 
large as those which sustain a lord mayor’s badge of office. 

“Ah, I have renounced the world, my dear adversary,” cried 
the newcomer enthusiastically, “as you will also. I am no 
longer Etienne de Saint Pierre, but Brother Hilario, an unworthy 
novice of the Convent of the Virgin of Montblanch!” 

“ But, sir,” cried Rollo Blair, “ you cannot take up the religious 
life without some small settlement with me. You are trysted to 
meet me with the smallsword at the Buttes of Montmartre—you 
to fight for the honour of Seforita Concha of Sarria and I to 
make a hole in your skin for the sweet sake of little Peggy 
Ramsay, who broke my heart or ever I left the bonny woods 0’ 
Alyth to wander on this foreign shore!” 

“Your claim I allow, my dear Sir Blair,” cried the Frenchman, 
“but the eternal concerns of the soul come first, and I have been 
wicked—wicked—so very wicked—or at least as wicked as my 
health (which is indifferent) would allow. But the holy Prior— 
the abbot—mine uncle, hath shown me the error of my ways!” 

John Mortimer turned directly round till he faced the speaker. 

“Odds bobs,” he cried, “ then after all there is a pair of them. 
He is this fellow’s wnele too!” 

The Frenchman gazed at him amazed for a moment, Then he 
clapped his hand fiercely on the place where his sword-hilt should 
have been, crying, “I would have you know, Monsieur, that the 
word of a Saint Pierre is sacred. I carry in my veins the blood 
of kings!” 

And he grappled fiercely for the missing sword-hilt, but his 
fingers encountering only the great jewelled cross of gold filigree 
work, he raised it to his lips with a sudden revulsion of feeling. 


“Torrentes iniquitatis conturbaverunt me. 
Dolores inferni circumdederunt me.” 


He spoke these words solemnly, shaking his head as he did so. 
“What! still harping on little Doléres?” cried Blair, “I 
thought little Concha was your last—before Holy Church, I mean.” 
The little Frenchman was beneath the lamps and he looked up 
at the long lean Scot with a peculiarly sweet smile. 
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“ Ah, you scoff,” he said, “ but you will learn—yes, you will 
learn. My uncle, the Prior, will teach you. He will show you 
the Way, as he has done me!” 

“It may be so,” retorted the Scot, darkly, “I only wish I could 
have a chance at him. I think I could prove him all in the 
wrong about transubstantiation—that is, if I could keep my 
temper sufficiently long.” 

“But, if it be a fair question to put to a novice and a holy man, 
how about the divine right of kings that you talked so much 
of only a week ago, and especially what of Don Carlos, for whom 
you came to fight?” 

“Ah, my good cousin Carlos, my dear cousin,” cried Etienne 
Saint Pierre, waving his hands in the air vehemently, “ his cause 
is as dear and sacred to this heart as ever. But now I will use 
in his behalf the sword of the Spirit instead of the carnal weapon 
I had meant to draw, in the cause of the Lord’s anointed. I will 
pray for the success of his arms night and morning.” 

At this moment the colloquy at the abbey gate was broken up 
by a somewhat stout man, also in the garb of a novice, a long 
friar’s robe being girt uncomfortably tight about his waist. In 
his hand he held a lantern. 

“ Monsieur—Brother Hilario, I mean—a thousand devils run 
away with me that ever I should speak such a shake-stick name 
to my master—the Holy Prior wishes to speak with you, and 
desires to know whether you would prefer a capon of Zaragoza or 
two Bordeaux pigeons in your olla to-night ?” 

“Come, that is more promising,” cried the Scot, “we will 
gladly accept of your invitation to dine with you and your uncle, 
and give him all the chance he wants to convert me to the 
religious life. We accept with pleasure—pleased to meet either 
the Saragossan capon or the two Bordeaux pigeons!” 

“Tnvitation!” cried the astonished Brother Hilario, “did I 
invite you? If so, I fear I tooka liberty. I do not remember 
the circumstance ? ” 

“Do you doubt my word?” cried the Scot, with instant 
frowning truculence. “I say the invitation was implied if not 
expressed, and by the eyes of Peggy Ramsay, if you do not get us 
a couple of covers at your uncle’s table to-night, I will go straight 
to the Holy Prior and tell him all that I know of little Concha of 
Sarria, and your plot against her mistress—a deal more, I opine, 
than you included in your last confession, most high-minded 
friar |” 

“That was before my renunciation of the flesh,” cried Saint 
Pierre, manifestly agitated. 
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The Scot felt his elbow touched. 

“I was under her balcony with a letter last Friday, no further 
gone, sir,” whispered the novice in the cord-begirt robe, “ blessed 
angels help me to get this nonsense out of his head, or it will be 
the death of us, and we will never see the Palais Royal again!” 

“ And on what pious principles do you explain the love-letter you 
sent last Friday?” said Rollo, aloud, “ what if I were to put that 
into the hands of your good uncle the Prior? If that were to 
happen, I warrant you would never ride on one of the white abbey 
mules in the garb of the brothers of Montblanch ! ” 

The stout novice rubbed his hands behind his master’s back, and 
grinned from ear to ear. But the effect upon Saint Pierre was 
not quite what Rollo intended. 

Instead of being astonished and quailing at his acuteness, the 
young Frenchman suddenly fired up in the most carnal and 
unmonkish fashion. 

“ You have been making love to my little Concha yourself, you 
dirty Scots rogue! I will have your life, monsieur! Guard 
yourself!” 

“* Your Concha’—do you say, Master Friar?” cried Blair, 
“and pray who gave you a right to have Conchas on your 
hands with the possessive adjective before them? Is that permit 
included in your monkish articles of association? Is adoration of 
pretty little Conchas set down in black and red in your breviaries ? 
Answer me that, sir?” 

“No matter, monsieur,” retorted the Frenchman, “I was a man 
before I was a monk. Indeed in the latter capacity I am not full- 
fledged yet. And I hold you answerable if in anything you have 
offended against the lady you have named, or used arts to wile 
her heart from me!” 

“TI give you my word I never set eyes on the wench—but from 
what I hear——.” 

“Stop there,” cried the second novice, “be good enough to 
settle that question later. For me I must go back promptly with 
the answer about the capon of Zaragoza and the two Bordeaux 
pigeons !” 

The Scot looked at the Frenchman. The Frenchman looked at 
the Scot. 

“As a compliment to the fair lady the Seforita Concha, say to 
my uncle the capon, Frangois!” said the lover. 

“And as a compliment to yourself, my dear Brother Hilario, 
say to his lordship also the two Bordeaux pigeons ! ” 

“ And the pigeons, Frangois!” quoth the latest addition to the 
brotherhood of Montblanch, with perfect seriousness. 
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Carter YII. 
THE ABBOT’S DINNER. 


Rotxto Bua kept his gasconnading promise. He dined with 
‘his uncle,” the abbot, that most wise, learned, and Christian 
prelate, Don Baltasar Varela. 

The abbot of Montblanch was glad to see Milord of Castle 
Blair in the land of the Scots. It was not a Christian country, he 
had been informed. 

“Then your venerability has been misinformed,” cried Rollo, 
who thirsted for argument with the high ecclesiastic upon transub- 
stantiation, consubstantiation, and all the other “ations” of his 
creed. But the Abbot parried him neatly at the very first assault, 
by an inquiry as to what he thought of transverberacion. 

At this Rollo gasped, and found immediate occasion to change 
the subject to the famous wine of the Abbey, el Priorato, while the 
little Frenchman beamed appreciation of his uncle’s ecclesiastical 
learning, and that wise prelate twirled his thumbs about each other 
and discoursed at large, his shrewd unfathomable grey eyes now 
fixed on one and now on another of the company, as though he 
were fathoming them severally with some infallible mental gauge, 
so that he could calculate their measure of capacity to a hair. 

Costly wines were on the table. Silver and cut glass of Venice 
sparkled on spotless cloth. Silent-sandalled lay brethren of the 
Order waited on the Prior and his guests. Course after course 
was brought in, discussed, and removed. The Abbot, Don 
Baltasar Varela, himself ate little. He watched his guests’ 
appetites, however, with manifest interest, and directed the 
servitors with almost imperceptible movements of his hand. He 
appeared to favour each one of the three equally. 

Yet an observer as detached as Don Baltasar himself would have 
detected that the chief part of his attention was given to the 
young man, Rollo Blair, and that the Prior, with a gently subtle 
smile, kept murmuring to himself at each quick retort and flash 
of repartee. 

“*Fiery as a Scot’ indeed! A true proverb! This fellow is 
the man we want, if so we can pay his price. The others——” 

And Don Baltasar shrugged his shoulders slightly and con- 
temptuously, as he glanced from the broad stolid features of John 
Mortimer of Chorley to the volatile countenance of his nephew 
Etienne, Count of Saint Pierre—though, as we know, in so doing 
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he did much injustice to two men very brave after their kind, 
albeit their kind was not that for which the Prior of Montblanch 
was presently on the outlook. 

Rollo never emptied his glass (and he did so frequently) but 
one of Abbot Baltasar’s eyelids quivered, and the glass was 
immediately filled again. 

Thus supplied with inspiration the stream of the yoath’s con- 
versation flowed steadily. His tones rose till they dominated the 
table. His vocabulary expanded, and as he had learned his 
Castillian in strange places, his occasional freedom of expression 
bore somewhat heavily upon the lay brothers, who, fearful of the 
watchful grey eye of their superior, dared not so much as to smile 
behind their hands. 

As Rollo’s tongue loosened and his heart enlarged, the Prior 
with a twitch of his thumb indicated that the doors were to be 
closed, and turned again to give yet graver and more courteous 
attention to the conversation of his guest. 

Master Blair’s muse was the historical—and alas! the auto- 
biographical. 

“Through his sword-arm I sent Killiecrankie, that is a better 
blade than any ever forged at Toledo—as I, Rollo Blair, stand ready 
to affirm and make good upon any man every day of the week!” 

“T agree,” said John Mortimer, “’tis better than my only razor, 
which is an infernally bad piece of metal, and not fit to scrape a 
hog with!” 

“And J agree,” sighed Etienne, “the remainder of my life I 
have resolved to devote to contemplation upon holy things. Vade 
retro me, Satana!” 

The Scot turned upon him like a flash. 

“ You have renounced the world”—he queried—“ did I hear 
you say?” 

The Frenchman nodded. ‘“ And its vanities!” he agreed with 
a twirl of his chain. 

“Since Friday night, I presume?” again began the fateful ques- 
tioning, at which Mortimer kicked Rollo severely under the table. 
The poor novice and martyr to monarchial principles flushed 
visibly. He was afraid of what the mad Scot might say next. 
But at that very moment of danger Rollo curbed his tongue. He 
would not let the name of little Concha pass his lips. Still the 
novice in his uncle’s presence was game too excellent to let slip 
easily. 

“Contemplation!” he laughed aloud, “you will, you say, pass 
your days in contemplation. The relics of the saints will serve 
you from this day forth, most gentle penitent. Why, man, you 
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should go straight to Cologne. They have eleven thousand 
virgins there, I am told. These might chance to serve you some 
while!” 

“Speaking of relics,” said the abbot rising, to prevent further 
awkwardness of discourse, “ there is a midnight celebration which 
it is my duty to attend, but do not let that disturb you from 
finishing your wine. Son Hilario, I absolve you from attendance, 
that you may keep these friends of yours in company. When 
you are weary, touch this bell, and Father Anselmo, my confessor, 
will show you the treasures and reliquaries of the Abbey—the 
former, alas! now scanty, since the visit of your compatriots, 
Messire Etienne, who came in the year eight, with their un- 
hallowed melting-pots. But there are as many relics as ever, 
praise be to the saints—mostly stones. There is never any lack 
of stones at Montblanch, though sometimes we poor anchorites of 
the Virgin may chance to lack bread.” 

As he spoke he looked about at the well-laden table, the 
bursting figs, the bunches of purple grapes, the shining silver 
and snowy linen. 

“ Benedicite, good gentlemen!” he said, and went out with 
bowed head and a rustle of flowing robe. 

“But the wine—the wine! You have forgotten the wine!” 
cried John Mortimer, suddenly remembering his purpose in 
coming to Montblanch. 

“ Ma foi!” exclaimed Brother Hilario, “has the Englishman not 
yet had enongh? I have heard of how these islanders drink, but 
this passes credit.” 

“Aye, it cowes Kirkcaldy!” cried Rollo. “He is indeed a 
maisterfu’ drinker, this Englishman !” 

“What?” queried the Frenchman, still mystified, and moving 
towards the decanters. ‘“ Does he want more wine? How much 
would satisfy him, think you?” 

“I could take somewhere about sixty thousand gallons at 
present, and more in a week or two!” said Mortimer, pulling out 
his pocket-book. 

The Frenchman looked at Rollo for enlightenment. Our insular 
measures of capacity were naturally strange to him. 

“About twenty thousand arobas at present might satisfy him, 
he says, but he would like more in a week or two!” 

Monsieur Etienne de Saint Pierre fell back, lax with astonish- 
ment. 

“‘Mon Dieu!” he cried, “I never believed it before, but I see 
now it is true. An Englishman bathes himself, and drinks the 
contents of his bath when he is finished. It is that he may be 
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ready for the twenty thousand arobas of el Priorato! But you 
are pleased to jest, gentlemen, is it not so?” 

The matter was explained. 

“T can arrange that with my uncle,” said Etienne, as soon as he 
fally understood John Mortimer’s purpose, “I understand some- 
thing about wines, for I grow some square leagues of vines on my 
lands in France. Moreover I will see to it that your friend does 
not pay too high a price for the Priorato! And now for the relics ! 
We have already wasted too much time.” 

He rang the bell and called in the abbot’s confessor. Father 
Anselmo was a gaunt, severe man, of more than the average 
height, with black hair streaked with grey, and fixed and stony 
eyes. With him there appeared a younger and more jovial monk, 
with small eyes that perpetually twinkled, and a smile that seemed 
to catch itself up as with a click each time that the stern gaze of 
Father Anselmo turned his way. This monk was evidently only a 
novice, or a lay brother on his probation, for he wore that habit 
and carried in his hand a great bunch of keys, which he tinkled 
freely, as if in that silent place he took a certain pleasure in the 
sound. 

Father Anselmo gazed with severe disapproval upon the rich 
appointments of the abbot’s table, and refused for himself and his 
companion any refreshment beyond a glass of cold water. 

But on the other hand the eyes of the key-bearer perused with 
evident longing every salver and decanter. Whereupon the wild 
Scot, being restrained by no scruples, religious or otherwise, 
passed him first of all a glass of wine behind his superior’s back, 
which he drank at a gulp without a sound, his eyes all the while 
on the lean rounded shoulders of the father confessor. 

A full bottle of wine followed and was instantly concealed 
beneath the novice’s long robe. A plate of grapes, half a dozen 
pears, @ loaf of wheaten bread, all were passed to him one by one, 
and as swiftly and silently disappeared, none being bold enough 
to guess whither. 

“By the Lord, [ll try him with a whole melon,” muttered 
Rollo, “1 believe that, swollen as he is, he could stow away a keg 
of butter quite comfortably.” 

But before he could put this jovial son of Peter the keybearer 
to the test, Father Anselmo had gathered his robes ascetically 
about him, and signed to the abbot’s guests to follow him to the 
reliquary chamber. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


SANCTUARY. 


Tue severe confessor solemnly preceded them, a candle in his hand. 
Rollo thought that Father Anselmo had the air of perpetually 
assisting at an excommunication, a burning of heretics, or other 
severely disciplinary ceremony of Holy Church. His inferior, the 
bearer of the Petrine keys, dimpled behind him, rattling the wards 
vigorously to hide any tendency of the bottle of wine to make 
music of its own in his ample skirts. 

The treasury of Montblanch had indeed been most grievously 
despoiled by the French, according to the immemorial custom of 
that most Christian nation upon its campaigns, and only the most 
used dishes were now of silver or silver gilt. All the rest were of 
homely pewter silvered over—which, as the confessor said, resembled 
most men’s characters, in that they looked well enough from a 
distance, and on the whole served just as well. He surveyed 
the company of young men so meaningly as he said this, that 
the Scot was only restrained from challenging him on the spot, 
by the pressure of John Mortimer’s arm upon one side, and the 
almost tearful expression of entreaty on Brother Hilario’s face 
upon the other. 

The Confessor selected two keys from the bunch and inserted 
them into a couple of locks in a small iron door at the foot of 
certain gloomy steps. 

The Scot who was imaginative, thought that he could discern 
some faint stirrings of life about his feet. Accordingly he stamped 
once or twice, having an instinctive hatred of little creeping 
vermin, which (with wasps) were the only things he feared in 
heaven or earth. 

But the faint stirring ceasing, he grew interested in watching 
Father Anselmo and the novice bearing simultaneously on the 
keys, which turned together quite suddenly. Then the Confessor 
touched a spring concealed behind some drapery and the door 
opened. 

A former visitor, Marshal Souchy, had obtained the same privi- 
lege by tying the late Abbot up by the thumbs till he gave the 
order for the treasury to be opened. In the despatches which 
he forwarded to his imperial master this fact appeared in the 
following form: “ After half-an-hour’s persuasion the Abbot of 
Montblanch decided to give up his treasures to your officers, and 
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to celebrate a solemn service in thanksgiving for the arrival in 
Aragon of the delivering armies of his Majesty the Emperor.” 

The paucity of treasures of silver and gold in the treasury of 
Montblanch was, however, more than made up for by the extra- 
ordinary number of relics of saints which the monastery possessed. 
It was at this point that the novice, who appeared to act as a 
kind of showman in ordinary to the vaults, took up his tale. 

“Brother Athanasius, do your duty!” the Confessor had said 
with a solemn voice, precisely as if he had been ordering the first 
turn of the great wheel of the garotte. 

And in words that fairly tumbled over each other with haste the 
custodian began his enumeration. 

“Here we have a bud from the rod of Aaron—also the body of 
Aaron himself; the clasp of the robe of Elijah, the prophet, which 
Elisha did not observe when he picked up the mantle—also the 
aforesaid Elijah and Elisha; the stone on which the angel sat in 
the holy sepulchre ; the stone on which holy St. Peter stumbled 
when he let John outrun him ; the words he said on that occasion, 
which are not included in Holy Writ, but were embroidered on a 
handkerchief by his mother-in-law, probably out of spite; the 
stone on which the Sainted Virgin was sitting when the angel 
saluted her, the stone on which she sat down to watch the cruci- 
fixion; the stone'from Mount Sinai upon which St. Joseph prayed 
going down to Egypt, a stone from the house of St. Nicholas, and 
another from his sepulchre——” 

Athanasius the rosy had only proceeded so far with his enumera- 
tion when a groan came as it were from the ground, and the Scot 
leaped violently aside. 

“Good God!” he cried, “ there is some one suffering down here 
through that door, I think! Open it, you black-a-vised sweep of 
darkness! I am a true-blue Presbyterian, I tell you, and I will 
have no Torquemada business where Rollo Blair is.” 

But the dark monk only shook his head, and for the first time 
smiled. 

“The exclamatory stranger is misled by a curious echo, which 
has given this place its name. It is called ‘The Gate of the 
Groans,’ and our wise predecessors chose the place for the entrance 
of their treasure-chamber, as giving ignorant men the idea that 
the properties of the Abbey were protected by demons! I had 
not, however, hoped that the ingenious little arrangement would 
deceive one so wise and experienced as the caballero with the 
long sword. Our novice, Brother Hilario, will inform his friend 
that what I have said is well known in the monastery to be 
the case!” 
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“T have heard it so stated,” said Etienne, with some reluctance, 
and speaking not at all as his monastic name would import. 

The groans came again and again, apparently from the earth, 
and Rollo, not yet fully convinced, stamped here and there with 
his foot and battered the walls with the basket of his sword, till 
he added a dint or two to the tasselled hilt of “ Killiecrankie” as 
he usually named his weapon, from the family circumstance 
before mentioned. All in vain, however, for the walls were solid, 
and the floor beneath his feet rang dull and true. 

“Firm as the Rock of Peter,” said the Confessor grimly, “on 
which Holy Church is built. Tu es Petrus, et super hance 
petram—— |” 

“T know that verse,” cried the Scot, getting quickly in front of 
him, “but I can show you in a quarter of an hour that the 
Romanist argument from these words proceeds upon a miscon- 
ception—if you will do me the honour to follow me——!” 

“ Follow me!” said the sepulchral monk curtly, and pointing 
upwards as the sound of a bell was wafted down to them faintly, 
“That is the hour of midnight. Let us attend the call!” 

So for that time Rollo’s argument against the Romanist doctrine 
of the Rock of Peter was shut within him. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he had other matters to think of. 

They followed their guide through a maze of dark passages, 
till, with a sudden “Attention!” he halted them before a door, 
from the other side of which came a sound of voices. 

The door opened and all the world seemed suddenly filled with 
clear singing and glorious light. 

Without the least preparation or preface Father Anselmo 
ushered the three young men into the great chapel of the order 
of the Virgin of Montblanch. 

To Rollo it seemed almost an indecency to be thus transported 
from stuffy cases of doubtful relics and the chill darkness of 
earth-smelling passages, to this place where unseen suppliant 
voices assailed the Deity with a perpetual song. 

The three youths blinked at the sudden light as they stepped 
within, and each of them glanced at their dress, apprehending 
with the instinct common to those who find themselves unex- 
pectedly in crowded places, that it must be disordered. They 
followed their guide mechanically to the Holy Water laver. 
Etienne made the necessary signs and a low reverence towards 
the altar. Rollo’s devotion to the Presbyterian form of worship 
did not prevent his imitating his companion with the easy adapt- 
ability of youth to place and circumstance, but quite unexpectedly 
they ran upon a rock in the matter of John Mortimer. 
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“ Do as I do, you obstinate ass!” hissed Rollo in his ear. “'Take 
some of the water on one finger and make the sign of the cross 
—that is, if you want to sleep in an unpricked skin this night!” 

“Be hanged if I do,” muttered John Mortimer, between his 
teeth. “Iam not much given to religion myself, but my father is 
a Primitive Methodist, and built them a church in Chorley. And 
I never could look the old man in the face again if I dotted myself 
all over with their heathen holy water!” 

“Tt’s little of the Abbot’s Priorato you'll ever ship then, my 
good friend,” muttered Rollo, “ but please yourself!” 

The Englishman had rooted his heels to the pavement and 
squared his hands by his sides as one who would in nowise be 
dislodged from his resolve. 

“T do not care if I never put a drop of wine into cask,” he said, 
doggedly. “I won’t go back to Chorley after having denied my 
father’s brand of religion, even if my own vintage is of the poorest.” 

“ There’s more ways of killing a cat than choking her with cream!” 
said Rollo; “ take this, then, you stiff-necked English deevil !” 

And bowing towards the altar, and again towards the Father 
Confessor, who had been regarding them with a sinister curiosity, 
with the utmost gravity Rollo made certain gestures with his 
hands, and dipping his fingers again in the laver he made the sign 
of the cross on his friend’s forehead and breast, before the English- 
man had time to protest. 

“Tn fulfilment of a vow!” he exclaimed in a whisper to Father 
Anselmo. ‘My companion has promised to St. Vicente Ferrer of 
Valencia that he will not make the sign of the cross upon his 
person till he can do it at the Basilica of holy St. Peter at Rome. 
He hath a mortal sin still upon his conscience.” 

“Then let him come to me,” said the Confessor. “I will deal 
with him in # more summary fashion !” 

* * * * a 

It was the season of pilgrimage, and many were the penitents who 
availed themselves of the monks’ three days statutory hospitality. 
These were seated about the dark church on chairs and stools 
supplied. them by the sacristans, and on two of the latter John 
Mortimer and Rollo presently found themselves, while Brother 
Hilario went off to the gallery reserved for novices of his 
standing. Now and then a woman would steal forward and add 
a tall candle to the many thousands which burned upon the altar, 
ora man kneel at the screen of golden bars beyond which were 
the officiating priests and their silently-moving acolytes. 

The church lay behind in deep shadow, only the higher lights 
shining here on a man’s head, and there on a womau’s golden 
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ornament. The Abbot sat to the right in his episcopal robes, 
with his mitre on a cushion beside him. A priest stood by this 
chair with the crozier in his hand. 

The brethren of the Order could be seen in their robes occupying 
the stalls allotted to them. There was another organ and choir 
far down the church, high to the right of the pillar by which the 
young men sat. The presence of this second choir was betrayed 
by a dim illumination proceeding from behind the fretted 
balustrade of the loft. 

With the quick sympathy of his nature, Rollo, forgetting his 
sometime devotion to his native Presbytery, which indecd was 
chiefly of the controversial sort, permitted himself to be carried 
away by the magnificent swing of the music, the resonance of 
the twin organs, now pouring their thunder forth so as to shake at 
once the hearers’ diaphragms and the fretted roof of blue and 
gold above them, now sweet and lonesome as a bird warbling down 
in the meadows in the noon silences. Anon Rollo shut his eyes 
and the Chapel of the Virgin of Montblanch incontinently vanished. 
He was among the great Congregation of all the Faithful, he alone 
without a wedding garment. The place seemed filled with surges 
of aureate light, but the night lay banked up without, eager and 
waiting to envelop him, doomed to be for ever a wandering faith- 
less son of the great Father. Snatches of his early devotions 
came ramblingly back to him, prayers his mother had taught him, 
Psalms his old nurse had insisted on his learning, or mayhap 
crooned about his cradle. Such was— 


“That man hath perfect blessedness, 
Who walketh not astray, 
In counsel of ungodly men, 
Nor stands in sinners’ way.” 


The impressions, hitherto vivid, blurred themselves at this point. 
Rollo Blair was kneeling at his mother’s knee. He thought of his 
first sweetheart who had nearly made him a minister, and, per- 
chance, a better man. The night that was waiting imminent outside, 
silently overleapt the barriers of golden light. Rollo Blair’s head 
fell forward against a pillar—and, while the music thundered and 
wailed alternate, and the great service swept on its gorgeous way, 
the wild Scot, soothed by a lullaby of sound, slept the sleep of 
the young, the tired, and the heart-free. 

How long he slumbered he could not tell, but he was awakened 
by a violent thrust in the ribs from the elbow of John Mortimer. 

“Great jimminy! what’s that? Look, man, look!” 

Rollo opened his eyes, bleared with insufficient sleep, and for 
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a long moment all things danced before them, as gnats dance in 
the light of the moon. He saw dimly without understanding the 
swinging altar lamps in a blur of purple haze, the richly-robed 
priests, the myriad candles, the dark forms of the worshippers. 
But now, instead of all eyes being turned towards the brilliance 
of the golden altar, it was towards the door at the dark end of 
the chapel that they looked. © 

He could distinguish a tumult of hoarse voices without, multi- 
tudinous angry cries of men, the clatter of feet, the sharp clash 
of arms. A shot or two went off quite near at hand. 

“ Seize him—take the murderer! Hold him!” 

The shoutings came clear now to Rollo’s brain, and rising to 
his feet he half drew his sword, as though he himself had been 
the hunted man. But with a smile he let the blade slide back, 
which it did as easily as a stone slips into water. For though 
“ Killiecrankie’s” hilt might be battered, without ribbon or bow- 
knot, Rollo saw to it that Robin Fleeming’s blade played him no 
tricks. His life had depended too often upon it for that, and 
night again. 

Within the chapel of the monastery the service went on almost 
unheeded, save by a few of the elders, faithful women whom piety 
and deafness kept to their reverence. The men crowded unani- 
mously towards the door outside which the turmoil waxed wilder 
and wilder. 

Then, shedding to either side a surge of men, as the bow of a 
swift ship casts a twin wave to right and left, a man with only 
scraps of rags clinging to him rushed up the aisle of the nave. 
His hair was wet and matted about his brow. There was a gash 
on one shoulder. His right arm hung useless by his side. He 
was barefooted, but still in his left hand he held a long knife, of 
which the steel was dimmed with blood. 

“El Sarria! El Sarria!” cried the voices behind him. “There 
are a hundred duros on his head! Take him! Take him!” 

And in a moment more the whole church was filled with the 
clangour of armed men. Bright uniforms filled the doorways. 
Sword bayonets glinted from behind pillars, as eager pursuers 
rushed this way and that after their prey, overturning the chairs 
and frightening the kneeling women. 

Straight along the aisle, turning neither to right nor left, 
rushed the hunted man. On the steps which lead up to the 
gilded railing he threw down his knife, which with a clang 
rebounded on the marble floor of the church, 

A priest came forward as if to bar the little wicket door. But 
with a bound El Sarria was within, and in another he had cast 
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himself down on the uppermost steps of the high altar itself and 
laid his hands upon the cloth which bore Su Majestad, the high 
mystery of the Incarnation of God. 

At this uprose the Abbot, and stepping from his throne with a 
calm dignity he reached the little golden gate through which the 
hunted man had come one moment before the pursuers. These 
were the regular Government troops, commanded by a Christino 
officer, who with a naked eword in his hand pointed them on. 

Blind with anger and the loss of many comrades, they would 
have rushed after the fugitive and slain him even on the holy 
place where he lay. 

But the Abbot of the Order of the Virgin of Montblanch stood 
in the breach. They must first pass over his body. He held 
aloft a cross of gold with a gesture of stern defiance. The 
crozier-bearer had moved automaticaily to his place behind him. 

“Thus far, and no farther!” cried the Abbot, “ bring not the 
strife of man into the presence of the Prince of Peace. This 
man hath laid his hands upon the horns of the altar, and by Our 
Lady and the Host of God, he shall be safe!” 


Cuapter IX, 


THE SHADOW OF THE DESTROYER. 


Taz Abbot of Montblanch, Don Baltasar Varela, was supposed to 
be occupied in prayer and meditation. But in common with 
many of his abbatical brethren, he employed his leisure with quite 
other matters. Many have been the jests levelled at the higher 
clergy of the Church of Rome, rich, cloistered, aud celibate, in 
their relations to the other sex. 

But all such jests, good against even certain holy popes of 
Rome and their nephews, fell harmless against the triple brass of 
the reputation of Don Baltasar, present head of the great 
Monastery of Montblanch. 

Things might be whispered against the practice of divers 
of the brethren of the Order. But out of the sphere of his im- 
mediate jurisdiction, Don Baltasar concerned himself not with 
other men’s matters. 

“To his own God he standeth or falleth,” quoth Don Baltasar, 
and washed his hands of the respunsibility. 

But there were one or two offences which Don Baltasar did not 
treat in this manner, and of these anon. 

Meantime the Abbot talked with his confessor, and in the 
security of his chamber was another man to tho genial host, the 
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liberal and well-read churchman, the courteous man of the world 
who had listened so approvingly to the wild talk of Rollo the 
Scot, and so condescendingly clinked glasses with Brother Hilario, 
the rich young recruit who had come from his native province to 
support the cause of el Rey Assoluto, Don Carlos V. of Spain. 

The chamber itself was different. It contained one chair, 
plain and rude as that of any anchorite, in which the Abbot sat, a 
stool for the father confessor, a pallet bed, a rough shelf with half 
a dozen worn volumes above it, two great books with locked clasps 
of metal—these composed the entire furniture of the chamber of 
one of the most powerful princes of Holy Church in the world. 

“Tt is no use, Anselmo,” said the Abbot, gravely toying with 
the clasp of one of the open books, in which a few lines of writing 
were still wet, “after all, we are but playing with the matter 
here. The cure lies elsewhere. We may indeed keep our petty 
bounds intact, sheltering within a dozen of leagues not one 
known unfaithful to the true King, and the principles of the 
Catholic religion; but we do not hold even Aragon with any © 
certainty. The cities whelm us in spite of ourselves. Zaragoza 
itself is riddled with sedition, rottenly Jacobin to the core!” 

“ An accursed den of thieves!” said the gloomy monk. “God 
will judge it in His time!” 

“ Doubtless—doubtless. I most fully agree!” said the Abbot, 
softly, “but meantime it is His will that we use such means as 
we have in our hands to work out the divine ends. It is well 
known to you that there is one man who is driving this estate of 
Spain to the verge of a devil’s precipice.” 

With a look of dark shrewdness the priest dropped his head 
closer to his superior’s ear. 

“ Mendizabal,” he said, “ Mendizdbal, the Jew of Madrid, the 
lover of heretic England, the overgrown cat’s-paw of the money- 
brokers, the gabbler of the monkeys’ chatter called ‘liberal 
principles,’ the evil councillor of a foolish queen.” 

“Even 80,” sighed the Abbot. “To such God for a time grants 
power to scourge his very elect. Great is their power—for a 
time. They flourish like a green bay tree—for a time. But doth 
not the Wise Man say in the Scripture, ‘ Better is wisdom than 
maby battalions, and a prudent man than a man of war?’ You 
aud [, father, must be the prodent men.” 

“But will not our brave Don Carlos soon rid us of these dead 
dogs of Madrid?” said the coufessor. “What of his great 
generals Cubrera aud el Serrador? They have gained great 
victories. God has been with their arms!” 

The Prior shrugged his shoulders with a slight, but inconceiv- 
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= ably contemptuous movement, which indicated that he was weary 
"© ff of the father’s line of argument. 
7 “ Another than you, Anselmo, might mistake me for a scoffer 
© to | when I say that in this matter we must be our own Don Carlos, 
hair, | OOF Own generals—nay, our own Providence. To be plain, 
t ’ | Carlos V.—that blessed and truly legitimate sovereign, is a 
pate donkey; Cabrera, a brave but cruel guerrillera who will get a 
oa : shot through him one fine day, as all these gluttons for fighting 
. : ; do!—The rest of the generals are even as Don Carlos, and as 
for Providence—well, believe me, reverend father, in these 
".4. | later days, even Providence has left poor Spain to fend for 
= herself!” 
mo. . “God will defend His Church,” said the confessor solemnly. 
ott “But how?” purred the Abbot. “ Will Providence send down 
| pad three legions of angels to sweep the Nationals from sea-board to 


th sea-board, from Alicante even to Pontevedra?” 
“T, for one, place neither bounds nor limits upon the Divine 
power!” said the dark monk, sententiously. 
“Well, then, I do”—answered the Prior, “those of common- 
Goa  88Bse: and of requiring us who are on earth to use the means, the 
commoner and the more earthly the better.” 
sbot The monk bowed, but did not again contradict his superior. 


in a The latter went on: 
oat “Now I have received from a sure hand in Madrid, one of us 
a a _ and devoted to our interests, an intimation that so soon as the 


present Cortes is dissolved, Mendizibal means to abolish all the 

= convents in Spain, to seize their treasures and revenues, turn their 
occupants adrift, and with the proceeds to pay enough foreign 

“the mercenaries to drive Don Carlos beyond the Pyrenees and end 


| iad 


the war! 


a During this speech, which the Prior delivered calmly, tapping the 
lid of his golden snuff-box and glancing occasionally at the father 
=e confessor out of his unfathomable grey eyes, that gloomy son of 


the Church had gradually risen to his full height. At each slow- 
Joth | dropping phrase the expression of horror deepened on his coun- 
than J tenance, and as the Abbot ended, he lifted his right arm and 
You | Pronounced @ curse upon Mendizabal, such as only the lips of an 
ex-Inquisitor could have compassed, which might have excited the 
dead | °2YY of Torquemada the austere, and even caused a smile of 
satisfaction to sit upon the grim lips of San Vicente Ferrer, 

scourge of the Jews. 

The Prior heard him to the end of the anathema. 

“ And then?” he said, quietly. 

The dark monk stared down at his chief, as he sat placidly 
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fingering his episcopal ring and smiling. Was it possible that in 
such an awful crisis he remained unmoved ? 

“The day of anathemas is over,” he said; “the power of words 
to loose or to bind, so far as the world is concerned, is departed. 
But steel can still strike and lead kill. We must use means, 
Father Anselmo, we must use means.” 

“T will be the means—J, Anselmo, unworthy son of Holy 
Church—with this dagger I will strike the destroyer down! Body 
and soul I will send him quick to the pit! I alone will go! 
Hereby I devote myself! Afterwards let them rend and torture 
me as they will. I fear not; I shall not blench. I, Anselmo, 
who have seen so many—shall know how to comport myself!” 

“ Hush !” said the Abbot, for the first time seriously disturbed, 
and looking over his shoulder at the curtained door, “ moderate 
your voice and command yourself, father. These things are not 
to be spoken of even in secret. The Jew of Madrid shall die, 
because he hath risen up against the Lord’s anointed; but your 
hand shall not drive the steel!” 

“And why, Baltasar Varela?” said the dark priest, “ pray 
tell me why you claim the right to keep me from performing 
my vow?” 

“Let that tell you why!” said the Prior with severity. And 
without rising, so circumscribed was his chamber, he reached 
down the small wall-mirror, which he used when he shaved, and 
handed it to the father confessor. ‘Think you, would a coun- 
tenance like that have any chance of being allowed into the ante- 
rooms of the Prime Minister ? ” 

“TI would disguise myself,” said the priest. 

The prior smiled. “Yes,” he said, “and like a sereno in plain 
clothes, look three times the monk you are with your frock upon 
you! No, no, Anselmo; Holy Church has need of you, but she 
does not require that you should throw your life away uselessly.” 

He motioned the confessor to a seat, and passed him his snuff- 
box open, from which the dark monk took a pinch mechanically, 
his lips still working, like the sea after a storm, in a low con- 
tinuous mutter of Latin curses. 

“T have found my instruments,” said the Prior. ‘“ They are 
within the walls of the Abbey of Montblanch at this moment. 
And we have just two months in which to do our business.” 

The father confessor, obeying the beckoning eyebrow of his 
superior, inclined his ear closer, and the Prior whispered into it 
for some minutes. As he proceeded, doubt, hope, expectation, 
certainty, joy, flitted across the monk’s face. He clasped his 
hands as the Abbot finished, 
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“God in His Heaven defend His poor children and punish the 
transgressor ! ” 

“ Amen,” said the Abbot, a little drily; “and we must do what 
we can to assist Him upon the earth.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A MAN AND HIS PRICE. 


Turse were memorable days for all the three youths, who so un- 
expectedly found themselves within the Convent of Montblanch. 
The Christino soldiery, having fraternised with the Abbey cooks, 
and having been treated well from the Abbey cellars, departed 
about their business, leaving guards behind them to watch the 
exits and entrances of the hill-set monastery. 

Then a peace majestic, and apparently eternal as the circle of 
the mountains, settled down upon Montblanch. Of all the men 
who dwelt there, monk and novice, lay-brother and serving-man, 
only two, the Abbot Baltasar and the gloomy confessor, knew 
that the Abbey of the Virgin, after existing six hundred years, 
and increasing in riches and dignity all the while, had but eight 
weeks more in which to live its sweet and cloistered life. 

For the rest the Abbot was the most unconcerned of all, and as 
to the confessor, even a sentence of immediate execution could not 
have added to the consistent funereal gloom of his countenance. 

But to the three young men, altogether relieved from any cares 
of mind, body, or estate, these days of peace revealed new worlds. 
The sweet-tongued bells which called dreamily to morning prayer 
awoke them in their cells. The soft yet fresh mountain air that 
came in through their open windows, the Psalms chanted in a 
strange tongue, the walks to the caves of the hermits, and the sanc- 
tuaries of the saints scattered up and down the mountain steeps, 
had gone far to convince John Mortimer that there had been 
religion in the world before the coming of his father’s Primitive 
Methodism. Even hair-brained Rollo grew less argumentative, 
and it was remarked that on several occasions he left his long 
sword “Killiecrankie” behind him when he pilgrimed to the 
conventual chapel. 

As for Brother Hilario, he became so saintly that his man- 
servant, Frangois (who regretted bitterly the Palais Royale and 
its joys), haunted him with offers to convey mission or missives to 
la petite Concha of Sarria with the utmost discretion, only to be 
repulsed with scorn. 

To chant in the choir, to live laborious days, to count the 
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linen of the brotherhood, to ride a white mule, and to sleep in a 
white-washed cell, these were in future to be the simple daily 
pleasures of Brother Hilario, late Count of Saint Pierre. Never 
more would he sing a lusty serenade beneath a lady’s window, 
never more throw his cloak about his mouth and follow a 
promising adventure at a carnival masquerade. 

These grey monastery walls were to contain his life for ever. 
Its simple range of duties and frugal pleasures were to satisfy him 
till the day when, the inhabitant of one of its rocky cells, he 
should be found dead upon a stiff frosty morning, and the bones 
of this new Saint Hilario (and eke the stone on which he sat), 
would be added to the others in the reliquary chamber of the 
Abbey. 

There were, however, at least two objections to thie. Firstly, 
Brother Hilario was not yet twenty-five years of age, and a French- 
man, with the blood of youth running very hotly in his veins; 
and, secondly, unless the unexpected happened, the monastery in 
two months more would cease to exist upon the face of the earth. 

The Abbot cultivated the society of all the three youths. But 
as the Englishman spoke little French and no Spanish, as the 
manner of his nation is, their intercourse was, of course, re- 
stricted. Nevertheless, the affair of the Priorato wine went forward 
apace, and the bargain was struck with the almoner of the con- 
vent at a rate which satisfied all parties. John Mortimer paid 
£90 down in hard cash as earnest of the price, being the balance 
of the private venture with which he meant to purchase the right 
to return to Chorley and its paternal spindles. 

But the preference of the Abbot for the headstrong Scot of Fife 
was too manifest to be ignored, and many were the speculations 
among the brethren as to what might be the purpose of Don 
Baltasar in thus spending so much of his time with a stripling 
heretic. 

That he had such purpose none doubted, nor that the results 
would in due time be seen to the honour of the Holy House of 
Montblanch. For though the brethren used the dearest privilege 
of all brotherhoods—that of grumbling freely at the Superior— 
none questioned either Don Baltasar’s capacity or his single- 
mindedness where the Order was concerned. 

The Abbot sounded the depths of the young man. He met his 
Scottish caution with a frank confession of his purpose. 

“T am putting my life and the lives of all these good and holy 
men in your hands, Don Rollo,” he said. “Any day there may 
be a Nationalist army here, Their outposts are watching us even 
now. A fugitive was pursued to the very altar of sanctuary the 
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other night! What! Yousawhim? Ah, of course, it was the 
night when our pleasant acquaintanceship began. T'rankly, then, 
we are all Carlists here, Don Rollo. We stand for the King, who 
alone will stand for us.” 

“Your secret, or any secret, is safe with me,” said Rollo grandly, 
turning his quick frank eyes upon the Prior. “Not death—no, 
nor torture—could drag a word from me against my will.” 

The Abbot perused him with his eyes thoughtfully for a 
moment. 

“No, I do not think they would,” he said slowly, and without 
his usual smile. 

“Further, I would desire to enlist you as a recruit,” he went 
on, after a pause. “There are many English fighting in our 
ranks, but few of your brave northern nation. Don Rollo, we 
need such men as you are. We can give them acareer. Indeed, 
I have at present a mission in hand such as might make the 
fortune of any brave man. It is worth a general’s commission if 
rightly carried through. Not many young men have such a 
chance at twenty-two. Ah, rogue, rogue—I heard of your doings 
the other night down at the inn of San Vicente, and of how 
with your sole sword you held at bay a score of Miquelites and 
Aragonese gipsies—smart fellows with their knives all of them!” 

“Tt was nothing,” said Rollo modestly ; ‘“ the cowards did not 
mean fighting. It was never in their eyes.” 

“Pardon me,” said the Prior, “I know these fellows a great 
deal better than you, and it was a very great deal indeed. Your 
life hung upon the turning of a hair!” 

“Well, for that time the hair turned my way, at any rate,” said 
Rollo, who honestly thought nothing of the affair, and did not 
wish the Abbot, if he had indeed serious business on hand, to 
measure him by a little public-house fracas. 

“Ah,” said he gently, “you follow your star! It is good 
policy for those who would go far. Also I think that your star 
will lead you shortly into some very good society.” 

The Abbot paused a little ere he made the plange. Perhaps 
even his steadfast pulse felt the gravity of the occasion. 

Then he began to speak—lightly, rapidly, almost nervously, 
with the sharp staccato utterance with which Don Baltasar 
concealed his intensest emotion. 

“The commission is a great one,” said the Abbot. “This great 
Order, and all the servants of God in Spain, depend for their lives 
on you. If you succeed, Don Carlos will assuredly sit on the 
throne of his fathers; if you fail, there is an end. But it is 
necessary that you should carry with you your two friends, I, on 
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my part, will give you a guide who knows every pass and bridle- 
path, every cave and shelter-stone, betwixt here and Madrid.” 

“Then I am to go to Madrid?” 

“Not, as I hope, to Madrid, but to La Granja, where your work 
will await you. It is, as you may know, a palace on the slopes of 
the Guadarrama mountains, much frequented by the court of the 
Queen-Regent at Madrid.” 

“There is to be no bloodshed among the prisoners?” said Rollo. 
“ Fighting is very well, but I am not going to be heart or part in 
any shootings of unarmed men!” 

“‘ My friend,” said the Abbot, with affectionate confidentiality, 
laying his arm on the young man’s sleeve, “I give you my word 
of honour. All you have to do is to bring two amiable and 
Catholic ladies here—the Lady Christina and her little maid. 
They are eager to be reconciled to mother Church, but are 
prevented by evil councillors. They will come gladly enough, I 
doubt not, so soon as they are informed of their destination.” 

“ Well,” said Rollo, “on these conditions I will undertake the 
task; but as to those who are there in the palace with her? 
How are they to fare?” 

“ Your instructions,” said the Abbot, “are these. You will go 
first to the camp of General Cabrera, to whom I will give you a 
letter. He will furnish you with such escort as may be thought 
desirable. You will also receive from him detailed orders as to 
what you must do when you arrive at La Granja. And I will see 
to it that you go from this place with a colonel’s commission in 
the service of Carlos V. of Spain. Does that satisfy you?” 

It did, but for all that the Abbot gave Rollo no hint as to what 
was to be the fate of those who might be taken at Granja in the 
company of the little queen and her mother, the Regent Maria 
Christina. 

There was no difficulty at all about Etienne Saint Pierre, but 
John Mortimer was all for devoting his energies to the task of 
getting his casks of el Priorato down to Barcelona for shipment. 
It was only after he had seen the Nationalist guards stave in cask 
after cask of his beloved wine, on which he was depending to lay 
the foundation of his fortune, drinking as much as they could, 
and letting the rest run to waste on the hillside, that the sullen 
English anger arose, and burned hotly in the bosom of John 
Mortimer. 

“Then I will help to clear them out of the country, if they will 
not let me ship the property I have bought and paid good earnest 
money upon! I can shoot a pistol as well as anyone—if the man 
is only near enough!” 
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So presently, these three, and another behind them, were riding 
out of the gates of Montblanch, a colonel’s commission in the army 
of Don Carlos in Rollo’s breast-pocket, a monopoly promise of all 
the Priorato wine for six years in that of John Mortimer, and in 
Brother Hilario’s a dispensation absolving him for the length of 
his military service from all conventual and other vows. 

It is difficult to say which of the three was the happiest. 

“That bit of paper is worth more than a thousand pounds any 
day at Barcelona!” said John Mortimer triumphantly, slapping 
the pocket which contained the Abbot’s undertaking about the 
Priorato. “It is as good as done if only I can get those sixty 
hogsheads down to the sea, as an earnest of what is to come!” 

Ah, if only, indeed ! 

Rollo smiled quietly as he put his hand into his pocket, and 
touched the colonel’s commission that nestled there. 

“T must keep a tight rein on my command,” he said. “I hear 
these Carlist fellows are the devil and all!” 

But as for Brother Hilario, it is grievous to state that he stood 
up in his stirrups and hallooed with pure joy when he lost sight 
of the monastery towers, that he threw his pocket breviary into 
a ditch, and concealed carefully the jewelled crucifix in the breast 
of his blue velvet coat—with intent, as he openly averred, of 
pawning it so soon as they got to Madrid. 

He turned round upon the huge attendant—a simple Gallegan 
peasant by his dress—who followed them by order of the Abbot. 

“ By the way, sirrah,” he cried, “ we pass through the village 
of Sarria, do we not?” 

The Gallegan lifted a pair of eyes that burned slumberously, 
like red coals in a smith’s furnace, and with a strange smile 
replied, “ Yes, caballero, we do pass through el Sarria.” 

As for the Prior, he stood at the gate where he had given the 
lads his benediction, and watched them out of sight. Father 
Anselmo was at his elbow, but half a pace behind. 

“There they go,” said the Prior. ‘God help them if the 
Nationalists overhaul them. They carry enough to hang them 
all a dozen times over. But praise to St. Vincent and all the 
saints, nothing to compromise us, nor yet the Abbey of Our Lady 
of Montblanch ! ” 


(To be continued.) 
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St. §elena: OW and Yew. 


Txrovenout the night—one of those glorious tropical nights, which 
always seem to me to be brighter under the Southern Cross than 
in the northern tropics—the sails of the yacht had flapped heavily 
against mast and shroud, and the dead calm wrapped us all, the 
ship and her company, in a light slumber. But in the morning 
early, a faint breeze sprang up from the south-east; the sails 
bellied ; the ship awoke out of her nodding sleep and “ walked the 
water like a thing of life.” And so we drew near to St. Helena— 
that dark blue cloud on the horizon which we had seen in the 
second watch—now, as we approached it,a great dome of rufous 
rock, rigid and stark. 

Of all the islands I have seen—and their name is legion—none 
turns to the seafarer a more desolate face. Not even that lonely 
island of St. Paul in the “ roaring forties” on which no man has 
ventured to live; for on that remote rock I at least saw green 
herbage broider its shoulders and lace its sides, and long streams 
of falling water silver its many wrinkles, But here, as you approach 
St. Helena from the south-east, on your way from the Cape, there 
is nothing of this—neither the sweet green of grass nor the soft 
plumes of trees nor the cheery welcome of fresh streams. The 
cliffs which rise sheer from I do not know how many fathoms of 
water are of black basalt, folded and wrinkled and counterfolded 
in unnumbered ways, here grooved by layers of volcanic mud, 
which has worn away faster for the very good reason that it is 
softer, and there buttressed and bastioned by great dikes of 
harder plutonic rock. Bare slope and ridge rise everywhere, and 
everywhere are they cut and cross-cut by valley and ravine. Not 
a tree, not a house, not a sign of life, vegetable or animal, can be 
seen as we draw near ; but, like some other lands and the children 
of men, St Helena cannot be rightly judged by her outward 
expression, 

For as we round the huge dome of the “ Barn” and weather, 
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beyond Flagstaff Bay, the northernmost point of the island, and 
slip across the mouth of Rupert’s Bay, we look up the ravine which 
there runs back into the island for a mile or so and get our first 
glimpse of St. Helena the Fair. High yp that valley there rolls 
away a great carpet of green, and on the high plain beyond its 
head there spread in rich abundance bright green woods, and in 
the midst of the woods, the white but hospitable face of a 
comfortable looking country house—none other, indeed, than 
Longwood, last home of Napoleon. And as we drift with the 
falling breeze further into the lee of the land, there in the 
very next ravine which cuts the hard hills down to the sea, lies 
Jamestown, the capital city of this the largest island in the South 
Atlantic. And that, after all, is not saying much. 

It is true that almost anywhere round St. Helena you may 
anchor the largest ship in the world so close to the shore that her 
bowsprit grates against the cliff—true that so deep is the water 
and sheer the rock that there is nothing to prevent your doing this 
if you are so foolish as to attempt it; but, here in James Bay, we 
follow custom and lie half a mile off and goashore in boats. ‘There 
is not much shore, it is true, nor anything, of course, of a harbour ; 
but one may leap unbeautifully on to some steps hewn out of the 
rock, and clamber along a rough causeway which has also been 
rent from the cliff. Here, then, I come to the first sign of any port 
—to those who by profession abide the wayfarer. For here are 
the African ladies who would sell us pears and immature peaches ; 
here are the African boys who would hire unto us horses feeble 
of fabric, but gallant enough in spirit, as one learns in time. 
And here loaf those limpet men of all ports—some of them with 
evidence of work to do and all of them with no intention of doing 
anything of the kind, And beyond, as we come to the old 
fortifications, stand the eloquent gentlemen of colour who will sell 
you anything from a tooth-pick to a walking stick, with a perfect 
guarantee that they are all made of that wonderful willow which 
shaded Napoleon’s grave. 

As those of us know who trot the globe round there is enough of 
the “true cross” left on the continent of Europe to make a planta- 
tion of many trees. The same holds good of sacred relics wherever 
man still bows down in the House of Rimmon ; and here in St. Helena 
the possibilities of the widow’s cruse would be thought poor 
indeed beside those of the willow which wept over Napoleon’s 
grave. As a matter of fact, for three-quarters of a century, 
captured slave-ships have been rapturously welcomed by “the 
trade” in this island, and speedily converted into those paper- 
knives, card-cases and napkin-rings which the soul of the traveller 
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is esteemed to love. And I have often since thought of what 
excellent teak and oak that willow was made. 

Jamestown lies in the bed of a ravine with steep walls rising on 
each side, that on the east being Rupert’s Hill and that on the 
west, Ladder Hill. This bare cliff owes its name to the Jacob’s 
Ladder which in some six hundred wooden steps—omitting those 
that are missing—leads you perilously to the top. It is a great 
feature of the place—this Jacob’s Ladder; if you but stand and 
look at it for a moment, a gentleman of colour will approach you 
with rapid stealth and tell you that it is the original Jacob’s 
Ladder of the Bible story. This does not amaze you at all, and 
some people have been known to ask if it were not really older 
even than that. For if not, appearances are deceiving. All I 
can say about it is that it is a feature which places you on the horns 
of adilemma; for it forces upon you these problems—whether you 
will break your heart when going up it, or whether you will break 
your neck when coming down. 

The town itself is simply a mean street—one long straggling 
street which rans backwards into this ravine for more than a mile. 
After leaving the landing place, I passed over a wide and deep 
ditch with the help of a formidable drawbridge, and so entered 
the fortifications. Here on one side stands the “Oastle” which 
holds the government offices and the town residence of the 
Governor ; and on the other, the smug law-courts and the yellow 
church of St. James. Recrossing this space, you find a congeries 
of government stores and the anxious welcome of an hotel. In 
the midst of these unimpressive buildings lies the Public Garden, 
some seventy yards square—with half-a-dozen trees that look 
pleasantly green and afford a shade to the coloured sentry who 
sadly treads the way below them with long, unlovely, listless 
feet. Landward of this, again, stretches the street of shops and 
stores and consular offices, great of name if ignoble of mien, and 
private dwellings, and places where arrack and rum are still 
drunk by men. Andso you advance inland, with here and there an 
alley on either side, and feel that as you get higher up and well 
past the hovels of the native, the town is improving, the country 
is nearer, and suburban “retreats” are at hand. And below you, 
at the very bottom of its ditch, there travels “the Run,” that 
famous stream which, issuing from a waterfall a mile away, has 
from time immemorial been used as a drain and for domestic 
purposes generally, And all the while, as you work your way 
through this strange city, the great red cliffs overhead seem to 
creep Closer and nearer you. There was a time when they were 
dangerous, if they are not now, for many an unfortunate native 
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has been killed in his bed by the unexpected arrival of a rock 
from five hundred feet above; and it is history that a former 
governor of the island, in the old days of the Company, as he 
walked near the summit of Rupert’s Hill, unhappily slipped and 
fell, and, indeed, continued to fall until he arrived in Jamestown. 
He was very popular, I understand, and his faneral was so well 
attended, that no fewer than three hundred pipes were supplied to 
the mourners, who consumed nearly a score of pounds of tobacco 
in them, and drowned their grief in twenty-eight gallons of arrack. 
But these rocks, though inconvenient from a domestic point of 
view, have long been regarded as admirable allies in danger ; and in 
the old Government records, it is noted on a certain day: “ Great 
expectation of Warr: seventy crowbars prepared for rolling Rocks.” 

I find, looking back upon the fortifications, that I do not recall 
the sense of awe I should like to feel; but undoubtedly there was 
a picturesque touch about them which brought one nearer to the 
days of the old East Indiamen and the privateers of France. Yet 
I must not forget that worthy Governor of generations long since, 
who seems to have had quite an up-to-dateness in him when the 
Court of Directors of the Honourable East India Company—the 
owners of the island—asked him for a description of the new 
fortifications. He forwarded to them a sketch of his own doing 
taken from the sea. With it he sent his apology for its artistic 
shortcomings—an apology which is almost pathetic, for he 
plaintively says that he drew it for his own amusement, and that 
“it has occasion for many excuses from the difficulty of taking 
Prospects in a little poppling boat and tumbling sea.” 

Nowadays, the somewhat rare visitor to St. Helena is made 
much of, and receives great courtesy from the authorities, and 
even more attention than he requires from the commercial world. 
It was not always thus, for I have read in the old records of an 
unfortunate gentleman who called here in those piping days of 
prosperity when St. Helena was a water-tank for Indian mer- 
cuantmen, and grew fat that way. On this occasion, it is gravely 
noted by the Council that, when the “passenger” was brought 
| before the Governor “for abusing the Centrey, giving the 
Governor saucy language, the Governor pusht him, and told him 
if he was not civill and quiett he would kick him like a dogg ”— 
which was scarcely calculated to encourage the tourist tratflic. 

The real beauty of St. Helena—and real beauty it has—is only 
discovered by leaving the coast. The orthodox journey to Long- 
wood, even in its earliest stages, reveals this, One has only 
ridden a mile up that curious road on the side of the ravine—the 
Side-Path, as it has been known for centuries—when you come 
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face to face with the island’s happiest expression. On the plateaus 
and slopes which connect valley and ridge, amongst the hills, and, 
indeed, almost everywhere, there is abundance of Scotch fir, larch 
and English oak; even on the higher hills, where rain and mist 
are most frequent, tree-ferns are plentiful, and they grow above 
carpets of gorse, geranium and violets. At a lower height, the 
chestnut, the olive, the cypress, and even the date-palm and 
bamboo, are common enough to make up a goodly part of the 
landscape. And fields there are of beautiful pasture-grass, and 
hedges which, here for homeliness, are of blackberry-bushes, and, 
there for contrast, of pomegranates and cactus. But in the lowest 
valleys, in the beds of the ravines, there comes, as a rule, a sudden 
end to all this green life, and I can only put it down to the fact 
that the felspar clay, which is responsible for the growth on the 
higher levels, has here been washed away to the sea centuries 
since, leaving only bare, unkindly rock behind. 

As we climbed the Side-Path, riding on the ponies of trans- 
parent fabric, to whose tails the African boys cling as they are 
towed uphill behind us, it became easy to understand the charm 
of the island. Leaving the gorge of Jamestown behind, rich up- 
lands spread away towards our right, almost covered with trees, 
and certainly well dotted with houses. The dignified fagade of 
Plantation House, the country seat of the Governor, stood out 
clearly with its lodges and well-grown woods, and near the house, 
embowered in trees, “ Country Church,” as St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is still called, looked quite pleasantly English. After the hot 
climb up from Jamestown, this cool air on “the Plain” is very 
enjoyable, and fine views before us repay our pause. The upper 
part of Rupert’s Valley winds away into the centre of the island, 
filled with the soft green of tree and herbage, and many are the 
cheerful white houses which gleam suddenly from their shrub- 
beries as you open them up, one after the other. They stand 
comfortably enough in their gardens of camellias, fuchsias and 
roses, and surrounded by orchards of pears and peaches, apple- 


trees and fig-trees, guavas and white-flowered yams. And so you > 


ride on, at an elevation of two thousand feet, across this plateau 
brilliant with its gorse and flowering aloes, and streaked in gay 
parterres by the iron oxides of the clay, until the house of Long- 
wood, the prison-house of Napoleon, lies before you, white, simple 
and home-like amongst its gum-wood trees, and looking very 
much like one of those comfortable country-houses which the 
Georgian period produced in England. 


Standing under the verandah of Longwood House, you look 


over a wide rolling plateau which, bearing the names of Long- 
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wood and Deadwood, must be nearly two thousand acres in 
extent. Curiously enough, this stretch of country formed at one 
time the “common lands” of St. Helena, and various compacts in 
respect of them were made between the Company and the people. 
Neither party kept their obligations. On the one hand, the 
inhabitants were required to plant one-tenth of their land with 
trees, and, on the other, the Government was to keep Longwood 
“free for ever.” But the trees were never planted by the people, 
and Longwood was enclosed for Government use as a farm, while 
Deadwood, its extension, was let on a lease. On a small island 
like St. Helena—not thirty miles round, and containing only 
about thirty thousand acres, of which close on half are certainly 
waste land—this estate of Longwood is a marked one. In this 
country of hills and gorges, it is practically so level that a plough 
can be driven anywhere about it. In fact, Longwood has been a 
good farm of partly arable and partly pasture land for certainly 
two hundred years. 

The “old house” at Longwood must not be confounded with 
the “new house.” In the former Napoleon lived and died, while 
the latter, which was built for his use, and finished in his lifetime, 
he never occupied, and probably—owing to his distaste for it— 
never would have moved to it. The “old” house had been made 
very comfortable for him during the two months he stayed at the 
pleasant bungalow I passed on my way here, and although, 
standing high as it does, it gets a good share of the south-east 
trade winds which blow cold across this plateau, and sometimes 
bring heavy white mists during the winter months between May 
and September, the situation is bracing and healthy. To-day, the 
house is religiously kept in the same condition as it was in 
Napoleon’s life; even the very wall-papers have been copied in 
colour and pattern. 

A little way down the hill I came to the “new” house—a 
symmetrical, well-arranged bungalow, with all the rooms on the 
ground floor, and a certain dignity in its well-proportioned and 
simple design. But it has no interest for us, and, lower down, 
near the bottom of the hill, in Slane’s Valley, lies the tomb, or 
more correctly now the cenotaph, of the great Emperor. De- 
scendants or supplanters of the famous willow-tree overshadow 
the little grave-space, which is enclosed by a high iron railing, 
and a number of flowers give brightness to a spot which otherwise 
cannot but be sad. An outer railing compasses the whole—tomb, 
plot, and plantation—and reminds me that this and the old house 
at Longwood have now, for many years, been patches of French 
territory within a British island. 
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But Napoleon’s sullen life and discontent at St. Helena have 
long been the common property of many, and I am in a hurry to 
cross the less-known parts of the island, and then return to the 
castle at Jamestown, there to recall something of the strange 
manners of times before ever H.M.8. Northumberland, flying 
Rear-Admiral Sir George Oockburn’s flag, brought up in James 
Bay with the vanquished conqueror of Europe as a prisoner on 
board. 

And, before I forget it, there is one thing about this strange 
island which is so emphatically true that it is quite remarkable— 
it is the extent to which it is indebted to other countries for its 
vegetation and its animal life. Somebody told me that there are 
nearly eight hundred different kinds of plants upon the island, 
and that of these not fifty are really natives. So with the birds 
and beasts; it is considered at St. Helena that the only native 
animal is the mouse, and some of the more scientific inhabitants 
throw doubt even upon that poor thing. These mimosa trees 
came from New South Wales; those bamboos from India; the 
peepul trees, near Jamestown, from Bengal; the yams from Mada- 
gascar; the cow-grass from the Cape. So, too, with the animals. 
Those red-legged partridges came from France, the pheasants 
from China, the wild peacocks from Bombay, and the sparrows 
from Java; the mules from South America, some of the sheep 
from Angola and the Cape, and the rest from England, whence, 
too, came the stock of cattle. And so the list might run for 
pages. 

But there is at least one thing which is St. Helena’s own, and 
that is the extraordinary variety of landscape within a small 
compass and the remarkable sculpture resulting from volcanic 
output and atmospheric wear-and-tear. When I first saw Long- 
wood, for example, I was on an elevated plain; it, too, appeared 
to be on the same plain and at much the same height. Yet 
before I had ridden many yards I found that a huge ravine, 
nearly 1000 feet deep, lay between me and the house! While 
this is not uncommon on the eastern part of the island, it is 
positively the dominant feature on the western and southern 
parts. Looking westward, for example, from the back windows 
of Longwood, the view reveals a wild revel of Nature. The 
highest point on the island, Diana Peak, is near by; almost at 
your feet there sinks a vast valley, where white specks of 
cottages seem for ever entombed amidst bamboos, myrtles and 
mimosas ; & ravine cuts down through the hills to the sea-level— 
bare of vegetation and rusty red are its steep walls. Hill and 
valley, peak and gorge, broad shoulder and sheer flank, follow 
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one another without appearance of sequence or array; and the 
Scotch firs and tree-ferns, gorse and violets, suddenly give way 
to fuchsias and pomegranates and aloes in flower and thickets of 
roses and geraniums, and these, in turn and as suddenly, to the 
tall heads of bamboos, to clumps of bananas and groves of olive 
and cypress, until you come near to the sea and the arid nakedness 
of the inland ravines is repeated unvaryingly, all the coast round, 
in dark heads of black basalt, rufous sides of felspathic gorges ; 
and ever and ever nota sign of green nor so much as the rare 
plume of a nodding plant. 

As I stood on the high “ divide” and looked across the country 
at my feet to Sandy Bay, I saw all this in the sharpest contrast. 
Fifteen hundred feet below, but still near at hand, lay Arcady—a 
country flowing with milk and honey (though, by the way, the 
bee comes not on this speck in an ocean)—little farms and cot- 
tages, pleasantly white ; a herd of cattle, a flock of sheep, a tiny 
church, pastures, and some fields sown with corn. But all round 
it and beyond it rose bluff after bluff of rock, each standing out 
behind the other and projecting into the valley like headlands in 
the sea. The nearer hills were fir-clad, and here and there upon 
their lower slopes rested a cottage; but ever as they approached 
the sea, the barer and more precipitous they became, and the 
vale of Arcady itself lost all its fertility. Black were the dikes 
which thrust their angular shoulders forward, and black, for the 
lack of the light of day, the deep ravines which were reft on 
either side. Columnar ruins, in a huge disarray, blocked up the 
mouth of the valley, just as if they had been whisked like cream 
by a Titan hand and suddenly left to cool, and here, in a vast 
pillar over 100 feet high, stood what the natives declare to be 
Lot’s wife, whose monument of salt is here of basalt; and still 
more curiously, not far off, another and larger column, which is 
all, I understand, known to exist of Lot himself, which shows 
that in this remote spot, where the gigantic throes of Nature 
would seem to have asserted her supremacy and justified her sole 
dominion, the superstitions of man have not failed to penetrate 
as well as his inveterate practice of perverting Scripture. 

Jamestown has never really been anything more than a big 
Village, Certainly about 150 years ago the population of the 
town did not exceed 1500. When Napoleon came to St. Helena, 
there were not more than 3500 souls on the whole island, and 
though fifty years ago there was a population of 7000, the present 
number of inhabitants has nearly returned to the limit of 1815. 
Now and again the population has been temporarily increased, 
for example, between 1787 and 1815, St. Helena was an acclima- 
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tising depot for the E. I. C. 8. army, and as many as 12,000 
soldiers were stationed there for a short time. But all this dis- 
appeared with the transfer of the island from the Company to the 
Crown in 1836, and the opening of the Suez Canal reduced the 
prosperity of the island, derived almost entirely from its position 
as the “ bumboat ” of the South Atlantic, to something near akin 
to poverty. As many as fifty ships have been known to lie off 
Jamestown at one time. When I reached that port the only 
vessel at anchor was one of H.M.’s gunboats. But throughout 
its history—certainly from 1680 to the beginning of the Queen’s 
reign—St. Helena never enjoyed more than a very restricted 
society. 

Nevertheless, there seems to have been plenty of life in the 
island, and if I may judge from some of the entries made in the 
official records of the old days by the Governor and Executive 
Council, there was a considerable traffic in much that the nine- 
teenth century has forgotten. English superstitions of the period 
were faithfully reproduced in this remote island, and at times it 
is very amusing to see how the rulers of St. Helena played the 
different réles of soldier, judge, moralist, churchman, gossip, 
trader, executioner, and policeman. 

In the case of a suspected murder, I find that the coroner 
spent a whole day in bringing up witnesses to touch the body, 
with the result that several of them were held to be guilty! 
About the same time, one Gates accnsed a neighbour of being a 
witch on the ground that he had not had good fortune after he 
had placed his daughter in her care. In this case Mr. Gates had 
to publicly ask the lady’s pardon in church. Another inhabitant 
complained that a cow belonging to a neighbour was “an unlaw- 
ful beast,” for she had been seen to leap over a wall above six feet 
high. I do not doubt that some private pique often lay behind 
these charges. In 1693, a slave of Deputy-Governor Keeling’s 
was found guilty of sorcery and burnt to death. This crime often 
recurs for the next hundred years. Suicides, male and female, 
were buried by roads and invariably staked down to keep them 
from “ walking.” It is true that there were a few robust minds 
to resist the common superstitions, but they were not encouraged. 
For there is this minute with reference to a soldier—“ For saying 
‘there were noe spirits and none need fear to die’—to ride the 
wooden horse two hours with a bag of shot at each heale.” 

The governors seem to have been ever ready to criticise their 
neighbours and their comments are often caustic. For example, 
two planters appear to have given so much trouble that they were 
finally sent to one of the Company’s possessions in India, the 
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Governor noting the record, “and I hope when they come there 
they'll provide for their latter end, which is a meditation very 
necessary for John French.” Again, the slaves of one of the 
planters having been allowed by him to give each other as nick- 
names the names of the chief authorities, were severely flogged, 
and the Council notes of the planter that “he too ought to suffer, 
but his purse and head being both empty, we spared him.” On 
one occasion the wife of a planter was carried off by the captain 
of a passing ship, and the Governor, recording the fact, adds 
this comment: ‘“‘The Governor wishes four other women; those 
are Jephthah Fowler's wife, Thomas Swallow’s wife and his 
two daughters had gone too, and then we should be all very 
honest.” 

But caustic comments were by no means enough to satisfy the 
ruling authorities. Recourse to flogging was the order of the 
day, and the lash at St. Helena was seldom idle. The wig-maker 
of Governor Powell, having called one morning with a new wig 
which did not please his Excellency, was hauled into the Governor’s 
bedroom, stripped, strung up on the back of a soldier and given 
fifty lashes! A soldier who was married to a widow by the doctor 
of a ship in the roads without having first obtained the Governor's 
leave, was ordered fifty lashes, his bride twenty, and the doctor 
twenty as well. By way of variety, I find that in 1715, one 
Jephthah Fowler complained that his wife and Andrew Berg, the 
cooper, had beaten him. The wife had an hour of the wooden 
horse and was:then ducked, while the cooper had two hours of the 
horse and no ducking. In the following year, a soldier tried to 
commit suicide by hanging himself, but he was promptly cut 
down and taken to the Governor “ before he had well recovered his 
speech.” The Governor ordered him to receive at once fifty lashes, 
‘which seemed to bring him to himself.” A planter’s estate was 
seized by the Company for debt, and the planter was overheard to 
say he had been robbed; he received twenty-one lashes “for the 
opinion.” But some miscreants were proof against their punish- 
ments. For example, the doctor in 1725 was “always drunk,” 
and nearly killed the Governor by improperly giving him some 
potent drug. He was sentenced to be placed in the stocks, and 
the Governor duly notes in the register that “he sung and 
swore the whole time.” More effective was the punishment 
awarded Henry Baker, a tailor, who was ordered to leave the 
island by the next ship “for saying Lieutenant George Hay was 
a Scrubb.” 

But one does not get any idea of the mercilessness of the régime 
until we come to the treatment of the slaves. In 1757 a slave 
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woman, who had entered a house “in the country” and stolen a 
rupee was ordered three whippings of 100 lashes each, and to be 
branded on the cheek. In 1810 one unhappy Nancy had 200 
lashes for stealing fowls, and her husband a like number “ on the 
strongest presumption of his guilt.” For plotting to run away, 
blacks received 75 lashes and burning sealing wax was to be dropped 
on their skins. Two slaves of Deputy Governor Haswell’s 
received 40 lashes each on suspicion of robbing him, but this 
was @ comparatively mild sentence. It is recorded that for 
different offences, the number of lashes given and received were 
200, 600, 800, 1000 and 1200! The larger amounts were given 
weekly, 100 or 200 at a time. Slaves were habitually lashed or 
“sifted” with thumb-screws and other instruments of torture to 
extort confessions of suspected guilt. The torture would go on 
until the wretch, to stop it, made some confession; and then on 
that confession he was convicted and punished again. Ifa slave 
was accused and acquitted he was frequently sentenced to 25 or 
50 lashes and told not to trouble the court again. The cutting off 
of noses, ears, and fingers was a common punishment. 

Capital sentences were also lightly passed. In 1789 a slavo 
who stole a piece of cloth from a sailor in the street was hanged ; 
and the same fate befell a slave who stole a bottle of rum from 
a drunken soldier. Slaves, when hanged, were sometimes cut 
down alive and quartered. [Ill-treatment of slaves by private 
persons was, on the whole, winked at. 

Thus in 1737 one Powell, who had cut his slave with a knife 
and set a fierce dog on him was let off with his promise of amend- 
ment. Two of Mrs. Greentree’s slaves had died from her ill-usage ; 
a similar promise to behave better sufficed for her punishment. 
In 1781 the sergeant-major of the regiment stationed at St. 
Helena thrashed his woman slave to death, but he was acquitted, 
as the only evidence—that of a slave—was held to be inadmissible 
against a white person. A Mrs. Renton killed a slave girl with a 
knife: she was acquitted on similar grounds, The miscreant 
Powell whipped a slave boy, aged eight, till he was raw, then 
tied his hands and rolled him in nettles. The boy died in con- 
vulsions and Powell was fined forty shillings! A planter’s 
overseer thrashed a woman to death, and by his master’s orders 
secretly buried her. His master had to pay forty shillings. 
In 1748 four planters killed a woman by successively flogging 
her. The fines of the four amounted in all to six pounds ten 
shillings ! 

And yet we find the directors of the Company rebuking 4 
governor for the clemency of his sentences, for letting the blacks 
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off with s whipping who should have been hanged! “Those 
blacks,” they wrote, “that were whipped but once; if you are 
minded to save their lives for their masters’ sakes (which we 
vehemently suspect), you should rather have whipt six or eight 
times by intervals keeping them in the interim to hard imprison- 
ment.” That the state of these wretched slaves could scarcely 
have been lower, one gathers from the fact that when donkeys were 
first introduced they were officially and generally described as 
“ ass-negroes ” | 

It should be pleasant to turn from this sickening record of 
cruelty to read of the ameliorating influence of the clergy and the 
Church upon the social life of St. Helena. But I am afraid the 
ecclesiastical history of the island—even down to a later date than 
I refer to here—is most unsavoury. As early as 1683, the chaplain 
is stated to be “ an encroaching avaricious person—we would have 
no allowance for him more than his beare salary and gratuity.” 
In 1708 Dr. John Kerr, the chaplain, is “a most dangerous man.” 
He publicly abused Governor Poirier for standing up in church 
“ike a French Hogonot proud fool (and I think Rouge too).” 
In the next year, Dr. Kerr is complained of before the Council ; 
his “talent lay much more to Bacchus than his own profession, 
being never better pleased than when his face is of a scarlet dye 
by his dearly beloved Punch. His airy genious thinks fit to 
annihilate everyone, even the Governor and his Lady by Lamponr, 
pretending he finds them but are always write by his own hand.” 
In 1716 Parson Tomlinson was convicted of selling arrack to a 
soldier, but promised not to do so again, and the Governor notes 
that he “is resolved he never look upon him nor his wife neither 
if ever he does.” In the following year the Governor remarks 
that “of late our parson has been more troublesome than usual. 
Last Sunday there was a great omission of several parts of the 
Liturgy, the Nicene Creed, prayer for the Company and shipping ” 
—quite a modern “Church crisis,” in fact. But the Governor 
will have “no more of these Fopperies.” Shortly afterwards the 
Council cut down the salaries of some of the officials, including 
that of the chaplain “who never of late goes up to bury any of the 
garrison, but leaves the Dead to bury the Dead.” On June 13, 
1718, Parson Jones arrived as “a new broom,” but as early as the 
30th of the same month he is brought before the Council for 
having pulled off his gown and given one Mr. Tovey a black eye. 
He was also far from punctilious in the conduct of Divine Service, 
and on one occasion when he gave out the wrong collect, the 
Governor stood up and exclaimed, “You are out to-day as you 
was out last Sunday.” Mr. Jones persisting in his wrongdoing 
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was arrested in his reading-desk by the Governor and sent back 
to England by the first ship. A short way with the froward, 
truly! 

Parson Giles, the next chaplain, was haled before the Council 
for numerous cases of drunkenness and disorderly conduct. He is 
said to have daily absorbed from two to three quarts of arrack. I 
believe he died of apoplexy. Then comes a very quaint case 
showing how an attempt was made to revive one of the Minor 
Orders of the Church. One Manning, “the Chirurgeon,” proving 
unskilful and “ very sottish ” was disrated to a “ private sentinel,” 
which indeed he had formerly been, but nevertheless was appointed 
to read the prayers and conduct funeral services at two shillings a 
week! In 17321 regret to find that “Mr. White, our chaplain, 
and his wife have for a long time led very scandalous and immoral 
lives,” but it is indeed pleasant to record that six years later a 
Dr. Barlow is missed with regret, he having proved the only 
decent clergyman who had been on the island for many years. 
For some while, in fact, an attempt was made to dispense with 
chaplains altogether, and on Sundays sermons published by Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, Bishop South, and other divines, were read in 
church and they were held to be the best chaplains St. Helena 
ever had! But this reformation lasted only a short while, and a 
further long list of unruly divines can be extracte. from the 
registers. Even as late as 1816 Mr. Boys was “minuted” for 
refusing to allow corpses to be brought into the church—he 
saying everybody was superstitious and complaining of the crowds 
at funerals and “their anxiety to throw every piece of myrtle in 
the grave!” 

That there were faults on both sides I do not doubt, and 
indeed it can be proved that the governing authorities were not 
immaculate by turning to the entries in their own books. When 
sitting in Court, if the Governor and anyone of the executive were 
present, and they disagreed on the verdict, it is recorded that the 
matter was settled by tossing up a coin. They were not above 
enriching themselves at the expense of the island—an investigation 
in 1740 proved that there was only £6 in the treasury—nearly 
£10,000 having been diverted by the Governor and his colleagues. 
The procession of new governors to the island was incessant; no 
sooner had one arrived than intrigues were ‘set on foot, and mail 
after mail carried complaints to the Court of Directors in England. 
Perhaps it was an uneasy conscience that led the Governor and 
Council in 1821 to condemn Mr. Boys, the chaplain, for preaching 
a sermon “reflecting rudely on all the upper classes of society.” 
If one may judge from their own minutes, the leaders of these 
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upper classes were not undeserving of it. Here, for instance, is a 
delightful minute: “That there has been great heart-burnings 
and animosities amongst our council is too true. God Almighty 
has in part cured them by removing the most violent. We think 
one great means for cool debate is for the council to keep their 
heads so.” That this was not always the case can be gathered 
from an account of one Captain Haswell, deputy-governor, who 
had become very unpopular with his colleagues who, in his 
absence, enter this pleasant little character-sketch of him: “ When 
a false, obsceen, or filthy tale is reported, the people ask if it did 
not come from Captain Haswell, but if it be what they call a 
stretcher, 7.¢., a great lye, they did not inquire who it came from, 
but presently reply this is one of Haswell’s lyes. A bailiff or a 
boatswain are but fools to him.” 

IT am afraid that drink and idleness were at the bottom of much 
of the mischief. Most certainly drinking was excessive. The 
Governor was required to keep a public table for all the chief 
officials and some of the minor ones; and in 1717 it was ordered 
that a salt should be placed upon the table below the council and 
chaplain. Those who sat above this salt could drink as they 
thought proper—whatever that might be—but those below were 
allowed but “one common bowl of punch,” three pints that is, 
to every two persons. I am afraid (from records of free fights 
and the like) that there was very little decorum at that table, but 
it is at least due to one of the governors to record that he pro- 
tested against anyone coming to dinner “that has an infectious 
distemper on him, or that is drunk.” Nevertheless, another 
governor declared that if strangers were to visit the island they 
would say that the old proverb was true, that where the Dutch 
settle they first build a fort, the Portuguese a church, and the 
English a punch-house! Out of all these early governors I should 
like to take the name of Robert Brooke, who reigned from 1787 
to 1801, and consistently showed the energy, conscientiousness 
and dignity which still remain the best equipment of the pro- 
consuls of our Empire. 

But the years came and the years went, and the whirligig of 
time brought its revolving meed of change. For a brief lustrum 
the island became the cynosure of Europe, for it held fast and 
inviolable the Scourge of that continent. During that time and 
while it remained the sepulchre of Napoleon, St. Helena was the 
loadstone of the military glory and genius of France; but when 
England, with a true instinct, allowed France to bring away all 
that was left of the Petit Caporal and enshrine it in marble and 
with infinite honour at the Invalides, the mists of oblivion drew 
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round this solitary outpost in the ocean, and St. Helena once 
again became internationally obscure. She was merely a port 
of call for the East Indiamen and the belated merchantmen 
who sought fresh food. As the bumboat of the South Atlantic 
she plied a paying trade. For she stood as a welcome half-way 
house on the high road to India, and our winged fleets of war and 
enterprise gladly paid their duty to the lone islanders who lived 
on their coming, and whose cabbages and watercress, fresh meat 
and spring-water were above suspicion. 

And time went on with its unfailing change, and then France, 
in the least expected manner, wreaked her revenge on the prison 
of Napoleon. For Lesseps, with all the imagination of a Parisian 
and none of the instability of the boulevards, drove his untiring 
spade through the Isthmus of Suez and joined Europe to Asia 
and the East. Thenceforward the relentless law of commerce 
ordained that the new canal should be greater than the ancient 
ocean, and from that time the road to India and China and the 
charmed islands of Cathay lay thousands of miles away from the 
Cape route. The South Atlantic was deserted and St. Helena was 
ruined. 

And now, once more, a new chapter has been written in the 
history of the island. Once more have her solitude and fastnesses 
made her a prison-house. The war with the Boer States had 
yielded us prisoners by the thousand, and the racial circumstances 
of that war demanded their removal from South Africa. And 
80 it came to pass that—with the inevitable shock to that romance 
which deemed the parallel close enough to be sacrilege to the 
memory of the great past—on a sunny day in April last a band 
of some four hundred Boer farmers and peasants, dirty, rough, 
depressed and half-civilised, landed at Jamestown to take up and 
continue the history of St. Helena as the prison-house of frustrated 
ambition. 

Still closer, too, was the parallel drawn. For on the high 
inland plateau on Deadwood Plain, rising and rolling and dipping 
away in full view of the historic house of Longwood, it was 
determined to pitch the camp of the prisoners. On the brown 
soil and wiry grass of Deadwood Plain, the scene of the daily 
walks of Napoleon, and since his time the site for the fairs and 
horse-races of the islanders, the buildings of the camp were 
pitched—tents in great number and growing month by month 
as the prisoners came from oversea, until they spread far and 
wide like a canvas city; huts of wood and tin for headquarters 
and storehouses; kitchens of great size, a café restaurant, and 
many another convenience for the new and strange population of 
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this mushroom city; and surrounding the whole, drawn with 
ample hand, there ran the boundary beyond which no man might 
pass on pain of death. No city wall this, no impasse of earth- 
work: simply a boarded fence just four feet high, and above it 
five rows of barbed wire, most recent form of defence, with a 
creaking gate at intervals, But beside the gate stood an English 
sentinel on guard, embodying the discipline which was never 
relaxed. It is creditable to the Boers that on but one occasion 
was that discipline defied. 

Life on Deadwood Plain—and, as the numbers grew, on Francis 
Plain—went smoothly enough even if it was irksome. During 
April, May and June the weather was as beautiful as weather at 
St. Helena can be, and the prisoners, now considerably over two 
thousand in number, and made up of magistrates, officials, farmers, 
peasants, a few of them with some education, but most of them 
with none, whiled away the long hours in all kinds of pastime. 
They played cricket and football and quoits on the rough ground, 
strewn with nodules and pebbles of iron ore, until they were 
tired, and then they played cards with the zeal of the gambler, 
or skilfully carved pieces of wood, cow-horns and meat-bones 
with the wonderful patience of the peasant. There was no lack 
of plain food; their rations were precisely similar to those of 
their guards, and there poured in from the Cape great shipments 
of presents from Dutch sympathisers—presents which our Govern- 
ment admitted duty free. As evening drew on they started, as 
by instinct, strange impulsive concerts, and from each quarter of 
the camp songs went up with true Boer fervour. On every hand, 
at the “doors” of the flapping tents—for here on this highland 
the wind seldom sleeps—these rough peasants from the veldt sat 
in stolid groups, apparently well-content, joining in the chorus or 
singing with characteristic and discordant independence of the 
dominant tune, and ceaselessly blowing full blue clouds of tobacco 
smoke which rose and curled into a column as it were from a 
camp-fire. And so the evening passed and the hour of rest, or 
perhaps I should say of silence—for many of them had spent a 
goodly portion of the day in sleep—came near; and then, as by 
common consent, these shaggy sons of the veldt stood up and 
sang their famous “ Evening Hymn,” rousing echoes even on this 
bare and featureless plain—echoes strangely reminiscent of Kloof 
and Karroo, of rugged kop and deep donga, echoes which brought 
tears on many a bronzed cheek, and a strange thickness in many 
& resonant voice. 

Sunday, too, was kept in good Boer style. A veritable 
Boanerges of the Dutch Reformed Church commanded a con- 
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gregation as intense as it was vast, and General Cronje and his 
wife regularly drove over from their comfortable cottage, and 
after the service stayed to fraternise with the prisoners. It was 
a peaceful scene this camp of war. The pure blue sky, the 
purple sphere of the deep sea, the far flight of high clouds driven 
by the Trade-Wind, wide sheets of waving grass and long yellow 
cornfields gleaming and darkening as light and shadow chased 
across them, and in the midst of it all the rough Boer peasants 
whiling away their Sabbath, reading aloud the old Bible stories 
in their gruff taal, and smoking, for ever smoking, deep pipes of 
peace. Only the rock-doves, in the cornfields of Longwood near by, 
were at work. 

Were they content? Scarcely, I think; but they were grateful 
for much kindness shown them, and I know they were greatly 
surprised at the camaraderie of their guards, A report came 
from South Africa—there is always something new and some- 
thing untrue from that continent of darkness—that the prisoners 
on St. Helena were badly treated. How unfounded was that 
report quickly appeared in a notable letter from Colonel Schiel, 
who certainly had no feeling of friendship for us. To his credit, 
be it remembered, he wrote to England and repudiated the 
slander. 


“The treatment meted out to me,” he said, “and the prisoners of war 
during our stay here, by the commanding officers, Colonel Leefe and 
Colonel Evans, is so kind and generous that it would be unjust and un- 
grateful to allow such a statement to pass uncontradicted.” 


Yet President Kruger was at that moment spreading through 
the Transvaal the most terrible tales of the durance at St. Helena, 
and making it the most dreaded bogey of the Boers. In the first 
week of July he issued a proclamation with the same object. 
“Anyone,” he declared in it, “ deserting his position, and running 
away from commando, runs straight to St. Helena.” 

Nor were the prisoners only comfortable; for sanitary pre- 
cautions were so completé and the climate itself so healthy, that 
there was a very minimum of disease. Not merely did wounds 
heal rapidly on that high shoulder of the island, but the ordinary 
ills of life were few. From their landing in April to the month 
of June, there were four deaths—three, I believe, of typhoid 
brought from South Africa, and one of pneumonia. Even when 
winter set in last July, and every day the rain swept in black 
mists across the heights of Deadwood, and the temperature fell 
until fires blazed in every direction for warmth, the health of the 
prisoners was more than maintained. Typhoid had disappeared, 
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pulmonary disease was non-existent, and the two deaths of early 
winter arose from heart troubles and apoplexy. Disease—endemic 
or epidemic—was unknown. And I think the true story of the 
lot of these Boer prisoners, of which such harrowing tales had 
been manufactured, must have reached their comrades who were 
still in revolt and dire discomfort; for when in October last a 
batch of two hundred Boers were landed from the Idaho, they 
did not pass through Jamestown silent, depressed and utterly woe- 
begone as their predecessors had been, nor take five hours to 
creep up the five miles of long steep hills which lead to Deadwood ; 
but they marched blithely through the long straggling street of 
the town, singing lustily, and showing no trace whatever of un- 
pleasant anticipation. And this, too, should be remembered. As 
soon as it could be arranged, remunerative employment was found 
for the Boers on parole, and they were thus enabled to vary the 
tedium of mere listless captivity, and earn a very desirable sum 
of money for their personal benefit. 

Their day of redemption is not yet, but I am sure that in the 
years to come, when war no longer devastates their native veldt 
and the sword is beaten into the ploughshare, there will be 
hundreds—yes—and thousands of Boer peasants who, on the 
stoep of their old and well-loved homes, will tell and retell the 
story of those days at St. Helena, when the mynah piped his 
mocking song in the peepul trees, and the redwood flowers shone 
like a million crystals in their path, and the pink hydrangeas 
blew round them wild and plentiful as weeds, and disease and 
famine disappeared, and the Englishman, in doing his duty as 
their guard, failed not in comradeship, nor forgot the brotherhood 
of Arms. 

But when I sailed away from St. Helena in the freshness of 
early morning, I forgot the unhappy record of the place in the 
simple sight of this primeval island, rising for ever solitary above 
the illimitable sea. Sheer cliff and dark ravine reared and fell as 
we rapidly swept by them ; the hand of man was nowhere visible ; 
still grim and gaunt and no way chastened rose dome and spire 
of rock; Nature alone was supreme. Now, as for countless 
centuries, the beautiful tropic-bird, dazzling in his whiteness, 
poised himself on two long plumes, straight as arrows, and shone 
like a star against the dark coast ; now, as from times unreckoned, 
the frigate-bird furled his enormous wings and fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the unhappy flying-fish, as he, in his life-long struggle 
to escape the gleaming dolphin, leapt clear from the sapphire sea. 


ArtHour MonreriorE Brice. 
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A LITTLE group of houses nestled in the hollow near the church, 
about half a mile from the village proper—a Dorsetshire village, 
set in the midst of rich pastures sloping downwards to the river 
—all with tiled roofs more or less the worse for wear, and in 
consequence highly picturesque; there were tiny patches of 
flower-garden in front, and large strips, devoted to vegetables, 
in the rear. Some of these cottages stood back to back, others 
retired a little from their fellows, and one shot out at a bold 
angle from its neighbour with a certain independent air which 
was increased by the rakish poise of its somewhat dilapidated 
chimney. 

As the hands of the ancient grandfather’s clock in this last- 
named dwelling-house approached the hour of noon, a short, 
spare, elderly woman threw open the door and took up her 
position on the carefully whitened step. She looked expectantly 
up the road in the direction of the village, and of the town 
beyond. 

Presently another couple of doors were thrown back, and two 
additional figures—the figures of Mrs. Stuckhey’s nearest neigh- 
bours—also emerged into the open and cast glances of anticipation 
in the same direction. 

The coincidence seemed to strike one of the party, a fat woman 
with a good-humoured face and untidy wisps of greyish hair 
escaping from the control of the solitary and crooked brass hair- 
pin which was supposed to keep them in their place. 

“We be all on the look-out, we mid say,” she remarked. “I 
be awaitin’ for the childern. "Tis time they were home from 
school. I have to send David on a message before he goes back 
after dinner.” , 

“My son d’ seem to be a bit late too,” chimed in the lady whose 
doorstep was parallel to that of the last speaker; a somewhat 
vixenish-looking person this, with a pinched and pointed nose, 
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and a sour mouth that seldom smiled. “He be kept awful busy 
up at the line,” she continued fretfully. ‘“ He do seem to work 
twice so hard as he did since that there old war began. Id’ wish 
it was ended, that I do.” 

“There’s more than you wishes that, Mrs. Woolridge,” said 
the owner of the independent house, folding her arms and holding 
up her head with a certain assumption of dignity. “Them that 
has friends out there—them that has sons out there, they be the 
folks as wish the war was well over; and they do do it, Mrs. 
Woolridge—I d’ ‘low they do.” 

“ An’so they may,” retorted Mrs. Woolridge acidly. “I’m sure 
I can’t think what ever makes folks go to be soldiers! 1 wouldn’t 
have my son a soldier—no, not if he was to go down on his bended 
knees, I wouldn’t agree.” 

“Well, I don’t go so far as that,” returned Mrs. Stuckhey. It 
d’ seem a bit hard, I d’ ‘low, to part wi’ ’em; but ’tis a fine thing 
for to serve Queen and country, and I d’ feel, so to speak, proud o’ 
my Joe. E-es, I mid say I am proud of him! It’s summat, after 
all, to think as he’s the only soldier in the place—the only 
soldier in Riverton.” 

“ An’ a good job too,” retorted Mrs. Woolridge ; “I’m glad there 
bain’t no more on ‘em. If there wasn’t no soldiers there wouldn’t 
be no wars; and to my mind wars is wicked things—reg’lar 
flying in the face o’ Providence.” 

“Nay, now,” put in good-natured Mrs, Blanchard, “I’m sure 
everybody, high and low, the gentry and sich as we together, all 
d’ seem to think the world o’ the soldiers. And it be quite 
natural as you should feel a bit proud, Mrs. Stuckhey, my dear, 
seeing as your son is the only soldier as comes fro’ this here 
village. Why, we was a-prayin’ for the soldiers to-week, Mrs. 
Woolridge, so I can’t think as war can be anyways wicked.” 

“E-es, indeed,” agreed Susan Stuckhey, addressing herself 
pointedly to the last speaker, for she had been somewhat hurt 
by Mrs. Woolridge’s remarks. “I d’ ‘low 1 could very near ha’ 
cried o’ Sunday, when the service was gi’ed out for the soldiers, 
seein’ as all the prayers in this place was a-goin’ up for my Joe. 
I went round to the rectory afterwards, and I did thank the 
Reverend. ‘’Tis very kind o’ ye, I’m sure, sir,’ says I, ‘ to take 
so much trouble for my son.’ ‘ What trouble, Susan?’ says he, 
looking a bit dazy like. ‘Why, the service, sir,’ says I. ‘All 
them long prayers, and the collect, and all—for our soldiers, you 
know. My Joe be the only soldier from Riverton.’ So now 
when he do meet me he do al’ays ax, ‘ Any noos, Susan, from our 
only soldier?’ ‘That reminds me, postman be late to-day, bain’t 
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he? The mail do come in from abroad to-day, d’ye see, and I’m 
on the look-out for a letter.” 

Mrs. Blanchard and Mrs. Stuckhey craned their heads once 
more, peering anxiously up the road; but Mrs. Woolridge remained 
ostentatiously immovable. 

“T thought that was what fetched you out,” she remarked un- 
graciously. “I suppose you'll ‘low as postmen be o’ some use. 
It d’ seem to me as they d’ serve their country just so well as 
soldiers; and there’s others as serves their country too. I 
reckon as my son Robert d’ serve his country better nor any 
soldier. What ’ud the country do wi’out trains ?” 

Mrs. Stuckhey smiled pityingly, and replied in a tone of 
dignified amusement, “They be useful too, no doubt, in 
their way; but yell hear different to your notion, Mrs. 
Woolridge. Soldiers of the Queen, you know, they stand 
high, d’ye see—more partic’lar jest now. ‘Your country’s 
love to you!’—nobody wouldn’t go fer to say that to a post- 
man, would they now, nor yet to a man what was workin’ on 
the line?” 

“ And that’s true,” agreed Mrs. Blanchard. 

Mrs. Woolridge tossed her head. 

“Well I think there’s a deal too much fuss made about them 
soldiers,” she said—“ not meanin’ your son in partic’lar, Mrs. 
Stuckhey, but the lot of ’em; and I can’t think as the Lard’s 
blessin’ can rest on this here war, it d’ stand to reason as 
it can’t—sendin’ up the price o’ everythin’, and makin’ it so 
hard for the poor to live. Why, the very price o’ coal be 
doubled very near. Don’t tell me as the A’mighty can approve 
o’ that.” 

A faint colour overspread the sallow cheek of the soldier’s 
mother, and there is no knowing how severe might have been her 
retort had not the long-expected form of the one-armed postman 
chanced to round the corner at this juncture, escorted by some 
five or six juvenile Blanchards. 

As he drew near he was observed to fumble in his bag, and 
presently halted before the group of matrons, his face wreathed 
with smiles. 

“T’ve got summat for ’ee to-day, Mrs. Stuckhey. Noos fro’ the 
front ; a letter fro’ the soldier.” 

. Ah! ” exclaimed Susan, and her small black eyes twinkled as 
she thrust forward an eager hand. 

The postman detached one letter from the packet which he 
drew from his bag, and after it had passed from his posses- 
sion proceeded to tighten the string, which was tied round 
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the remainder, his teeth coming very deftly to the assistance of 
his fingers. 

“He be with Buller, bain’t he?” he enquired, casting a 
sidelong glance at the mother as she hastily unfastened the 
envelope. 

“ H-es, he’s wi’ Mr. Buller,” corrected Mrs. Stuckhey. 

“Mr. Buller! Be that what ye d’ call him?” and the postman’s 
keen eyes twinkled. 

“ Well, it do seem more respectful like for I. Joe, he do say 
the General; but it seems more natural for me to say Mr. 
Buller.” 

“TI thought it was Lord Buller,” observed Mrs. Blanchard 
doubtfally. 

“Well, never mind; Buller’s enough for I,” said the postman. 
“Does your son chance to say if they’re pretty near Ladysmith 
now ?” 

His much-frayed string seemed somewhat knotted, but oppor- 
tunities of hearing news direct from the front were sufficiently 
rare to justify a little extra care in disentangling it. 

Mrs, Stuckhey drew forth and unfolded the missive, and her 
audience duly composed themselves. Even Mrs. Woolridge was 
conscious of a certain unwilling interest, which she endeavoured 
to disguise by an attitude of indifference, head thrown back, nose 
screwed up, hands planted negligently on hips. 


“*My dear Mother,’” read Mrs. Stuckhey, “‘It is with the greatest of 
pleasure that I write these few lines hoping you are well as it leaves me 
at present.’ ” 


This was merely the formula by which soldier Joe, who was a 
person of some education, considered it necessary to inaugurate 
his letters, and the information which it ostensibly conveyed was 
not intended to be taken literally, as was proved by the fact that 
on one occasion this conventional statement had been imme- 
diately followed by the announcement that he was wounded and 
in hospital. 


“*T have got Back to the front Again, and we are going to make 
another start for Ladysmith before long.’” 


“ Why, I thought they was close to Ladysmith by now,” inter- 
rupted the postman. ‘The papers said yesterday they was but 
eight mile away.” 

“Ah, you can’t trust them papers,” said Mrs. Blanchard in a 
tone of conviction. “They do exaggerate, them papers; they just 
prints a lot o’ lies in ’em to make ’em sell.” 
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“Very like your son have made a mistake,” observed Mrs. 
Woolridge loftily. “Joe, he’s but young.” 

“Well, it stands to reason as them that’s on tho spot must 
know better what’s goin’ on nor them that’s miles an’ miles away,” 
retorted Mrs. Stuckhey with some heat. “This here noos comes 
direct.” 

It did not seem to occur to anyone that the tidings in question 
were three weeks old. 

She fell to the reading of her letter again, spelling out the 
words slowly, and running the sentences one into another; indeed, 
it might have been a little difficult to do otherwise, for Joe used 
capital letters impartially, and absolutely disdained stops. 


“*You may bet there won’t be no turning Back this time I hope you 
are saving the Papers for me and I hope when Ladysmith is Relieved 
you will hang out a Flag and give us Three cheers we deserve it I can 
Tell you dear Mother when the bullets are whistling round you it is not 
exactly Pleasant but they don’t like the cold Steel and I hope we shall 
get near enough to give them that I should like a Dig at the man what 
shot me give my best Love to Maria and Jane I Fancy you was all 
thinking of me on Christmas day I hope you had Roast beef and enjoyed 
yourselves we had only a Dirty old stew in hospital it will be a Good day 
when I come home you must have a Ox ready and as many spuds as would 
grow in the garden for two or three years dear Mother I think there is no 
more this time give my love to all friends and don’t Forget the Flag. 

“* From your loving son, 
“*JosEPH STUCKHEY.’” 


“ Ah!” commented the mother, wiping her eyes, “I d’ low we 
did think o’ him on Christmas day. Maria—that’s my maid 
what’s in service at Bourne—she were here for her holiday ; and 
Jane, my married daughter, you know, she come over wi’ her 
husband and childern. We'd ha’ been a merry party if Joe ’d 
been here; but we did talk of him a’most wi’ every mouthful.” 

The postman finished tying the last knot, and slung his bag 
round under his empty sleeve. 

“T must be getting on,” he said. He would repeat items from 
Joe Stuckhey’s letter in the various villages through which he 
passed in making his round. 

“Well, to be sure, ’tis nice to hear direct,” observed Mrs. 
Blanchard, slowly backing into her house, and almost tumbling 
over two or three of her offspring as she did so. 

Mrs. Woolridge sniffed, scratched her elbows with an absent 
air, cast another frowning glance up the road, and, finding her 
son was not in sight, betook herself indoors. 

The soldier’s mother went in too, and sat down to her dinner— 
a cold one, for, being a washerwoman by profession, Monday was a 
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busy day with her, and she would not waste time even in boiling 
herself a “spud” or two. She spread out Joe's letter on the 
table and meditated over it while she ate. 

“Tl get a flag,” she said to herself. “E-es, I must get a little 
flag. And when my Joe do come back he shall have as good a 
bit o’ roast beef as I can buy, bless him!” 

As she went about her work that day her gaze wandered, even 
more frequently than usual, to Joe’s portrait, which hung in a 
prominent position over the mantelpiece. This work of art had 
been presented by the young soldier to his mother soon after he 
had enlisted. He had not spared expense, and the result, though 
somewhat wooden in attitude and uneasy in expression, was 
eminently satisfactory to her. 

While she wrung out her clothes or hung them up on the line 
she crooned to herself the refrain of the popular ditty, “ Tommy 
Atkins,” altering the name of the hero to suit her own taste :— 


“*Oh-h, Joey, Joey Stuckhey, 
You’re a good one, heart and hand, 
Yow’re a credit to your country, 
And to all your native land. 
May your luck be never-failing, 
May your love be ever true——’ 


And that it will, Ill be bound; there never were a more lovin’ Jad. 
How he did hug I, to be sure, afore he left last time.” 

It will be observed that Susan’s reading of the line was not 
quite the same as that intended by the author of the song. She 
wiped her eyes, sighed, and resumed with renewed energy :— 


“May your luck be never-failing, 
May your love be ever true. 
God bless you, Joey Stuckhey, 
Here’s your country’s lo-0-0-0-ve to you!” 


She threw so much expression into the last line that the word 
love expanded into a polysyllable. 

A few days later news flew round the parish that Ladysmith 
had actually been relieved; the authority vouched for being no. 
less than that of her Majesty the Queen. The baker brought the 
news to Riverton. His eyes appeared ready to jump from his head 
with excitement as he made the announcement. 

“You'll be a-hearin’ bells a-ringin’ to-night,” he said. “ Ah, 
they be runnin’ up flags all over the place a’ready. And they do 
gay as they be a-goin’ to luminate.” 

“Flage!” ejaculated Mrs. Stuckhey. “I must gat a flag at 
once. I'll start so soon as I’ve a-had my tea. I wish I'd a-got it 
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afore; but my son—him that’s the only soldier here, you know, 
baker—he did say when he last wrote as they was but startin’ to 
relieve Ladysmith.” 

“T can scarce believe as the noos be true,” observed pessimistic 
Mrs. Woolridge. “I wouldn’t be in too great a hurry to get that 
flag if I was you.” 

“ Well, I should think the Queen ought to know,” retorted her 
neighbour with spirit. “I’m a-goin’ to get it, anyhow.” 

“T’ll go along with ’ee, my dear,” cried Mrs. Blanchard, who 
was always ready for an outing. “I can’t afford no flags myself, 
but I’m sure I wish ’ee well, an’ am pleased at your son’s success. 
I’ve only got to give the childern their tea, and clean me a bit, 
and put on bonnet and shawl, and I'll be ready.” 

The baker’s cart jolted away and the two women hastened 
indoors. It took Mrs. Blanchard some little time to complete her 
preparations, and it was past six o’clock by the time they reached 
the little town. 

The market-place presented an unusually gay appearance: 
bunting floated from the church tower, the corn exchange, and 
all the principal buildings; rows of light were already appearing 
in many of the windows; groups of people stood about, laughing, 
talking, singing; many of them cheered as newcomers arrived 
upon the scene and were told the news. 

Mrs. Stuckhey and her friend, having purchased the flag, 
attached themselves to one of the groups in question, and heard 
how the tidings had first come “ down the line,” and how, subse- 
quently, a telegram had arrived at the Royal George. Mrs. 
Stuckhey was in the act of expatiating on the information con- 
veyed in her son’s letter when, with a mighty clang, the bells 
rang out. 

“ They’re at it,” cried a man, detaching himself from the knot 
of people the better to flourish his hat. “ Three cheers for Buller 
and White. Hip—hip—hip——” 

“ Hurray!” roared the crowd. 

Cling, cling, clang! chimed the bells. 

Then all at once, no one knew how, the merry-making ceased, 
the cheerful jangling came to an end, the ringers loosing the 
ropes so suddenly that the bells continued to swing for some little 
time longer, sending forth occasional slow faint notes of most 
funereal sound. As anxious glances sought the church tower the 
flag was seen to have disappeared; moreover, it was observed 
that the kindred trophy which had proudly surmounted the corn 
exchange was being hauled down. What had happened—what 
was wrong? 
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The disappointing news soon flew from mouth to mouth: it 
was alla mistake. Ladysmith was not relieved after all. Some- 
one had just telegraphed from London to say that there was no 
foundation for the report. The War Office had, in fact, declared 
it to be false. 

“Tis my belief as that there War Office don’t know so very 
much,” remarked Mrs. Stuckhey, indignant in her disappointment. 
“When my son Joe was wounded they did send me a very nice 
letter, to be sure—Lord Lansdowne I believe it was from—and a 
beautiful hand his lordship do write, but he didn’t tell I nothin’ 
about it—not whether ’twas in his arm, or leg, or nowhere in 
partic’lar. So there, I just sent him a telegraft to ax how my son 
were, and he never took no notice. Don’t ’ee tell I as he knows 
what’s going forrard better nor the Queen.” 

“Well, but they do say now as the Queen didn’t say nothin’,” 
said somebody ruefully. 

The lights were being blown out, the flags removed; people 
were returning homewards. Mrs. Stuckhey, still unconvinced 
and irate, was constrained to follow their example, clutching her 
little sixpenny flag in its paper wrapper. 

“Lard! how awful molloncolly that there bell do sound,” 
groaned Mrs. Blanchard dolefully. ‘“ Dear, to be sure, a body mid 
think as it were tollin’ for a funeral.” 

“There, my dear, don’t ’ee talk so foolish,’ responded Susan 
with some acerbity. “’Tis but the ringers as has left the ropes 
a-swingin’, I should be ashamed, Mary Blanchard, to go a-givin’ 
rs like that, and you with all them childern, as ought to know 

etter.” 

“TI be that nervish, d’ye see. Lard, I do shaky all over. I 
have a kind o’ porsentiment as summat have a-happened—that I 
have, and I can’t say no different, Mrs. Stuckhey, not if it be to 
please you.” 

At this moment the pair were overtaken by a stout, elderly 
man, who, recognising them as he passed, turned to greet the 
person whom the news might be supposed to concern most 
nearly. 

“Good evenin’ to ’ee, Mrs. Stuckhey; this here be very 
disapp’intin’, bain’t it? ” 

Susan responded with a little “dip,” for Farmer Joyce was the 
principal inhabitant of Riverton. 

“ E-es, sir, it be a bit disapp’intin’, I d’ ‘low; but I reckon we'll 
be hearin’ to-morrow as the good noos be true, and ’tis but the 
War Office what have made a mistake.” 

“T dunno, I’m sure,” returned the farmer, heaving a deep sigh. 
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“Them there Boers be a queer lot. I did never hear tell o’ sich 
folks. They do seem to be here, there, and everywhere, all at 
once, as mid be—poppin’ up jist same as rabbits in warren. Ah,” 
he cried, delighted with his own simile, and anxious if possible to 
improve it, “it be jist same as if our troops were a-fightin’ o’ 
rabbits—rabbits wi’ guns,” he added with a chuckle. 

“Well, my son do say as they don’t like the cold steel,” 
remarked Mrs. Stuckhey cautiously. “My son didn't seem 
noways afeared on em. Says he, when he did last write, says he, 
‘T should like a dig at the man what shot me.’” 

“Ah, and did he,” said Mr. Joyce much impressed. “ Well 
now, that was a good sayin’. Adig! Haw, haw!——” here the 
farmer came to a standstill in the road to laugh more at his ease. 
“He'd like to give him a dig would he—haw, haw!—I d’ ‘low he 
would. And ’tis but nat’ral, d’ye see, Mrs. Stuckhey,” he con- 
tinued more seriously as he rolled forward again. ‘“ Nobody 
couldn’t blame the chap for wishin’ to stick the man as put a 
bullet in en—they couldn’t, indeed. Ye can’t expect a soldier to 
turn the other cheek, can ye now? But them Boers be jist same 
as rabbits—’tis what I do say constant. But we'll ferret ’em out, 
yet—haw, haw, haw!—we’ll ferret ’em out, won’t us? Good night 
to ’ee, Mrs. Stuckhey, and good night to you, Mrs. Blanchard. 
We'll be a-lookin’ for good noos soon.” 

But the next war news which came to Riverton was tragic. 
To the country at large, indeed, the glorious capture of Hlangwane 
Hill was a triumph, but among the killed on that day chanced to 
be Private Joseph Stuckhey, Riverton’s only soldier. 

The blinds were drawn down in his mother’s little cottage, and 
friends and neighbours went in and out with dolorous faces. Who 
shall tell how the tidings were first broken to her, the faltering 
incredulous words she said, her bewildered grief? 

A day or two after her home was made desolate Farmer Joyce, 
standing by his gate, chanced to see her returning from the town, 
accompanied by Mrs. Blanchard, both of them burdened with a 
multiplicity of small parcels. 

“ Ah,” he said, greeting her with a groan of sympathy, “ ye'll 
ha’ been gettin’ o’ your deep, Mrs. Stuckhey.” 

“ K-es, sir, I did have a few little things to get afore Sunday. 
There weren’t no sich hurry as usual when there be a death in th’ 
family—no funeral, you know. Dear, to be sure, it do seem so 
strange to think as there bain’t no funeral. “Tis what d’ seem to 
come harder nor anything. If there were but a grave as I could 
tend to: if I could but ha’ done his last, Mr. Joyce. If it had 
but pleased the Lard to ha’ took him from me in England.” 
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“Nay, now, don’t ’ee take on, Mrs. Stuckhey. They do say as 
the poor dead bodies be treated wonderful respectful abroad. 
E-es, they do say so, indeed; and if your son had a-died in 
Englend somewhere up the country as where his reg’ment mid 
be, you couldn’t ha’ done his last for en no more nor you can now. 
I’ve a-been told as there be some graveyards, Mrs. Stuckhey—and 
not so far away neither—as be just same as rabbit warrens; you 
wouldn’t never think there was no co’pses in them at all.” 

“Dear, now, to think of that!” ejaculated Susan, almost 
forgetting her grief in her scandalised amazement. 

“ E-es, indeed, they telled I that. Things mid be worse, ye see. 
Not but what I do sympathise for ’ee, Mrs. Stuckhey. It be a 
terrible visitation-—an’ you a lone woman, and him your only son 
—Id’ ‘low it be a terrible visitation. There bain’t a single person 
in Riverton village as don’t feel for ’ee.” 

“Ahb-h-h, ’tis true, sir, tis true,’ put in Mrs. Blanchard, 
shaking her head. ‘There do seem to ha’ comed quite a gloom 
over the place since the sad noos come. E-es, I may say so, quite 
a gloom. And us as was all rej’ycin’ such a few days ago about 
Ladysmith, you know, as weren’t relieved at all. Dear, yes, how 
well I do mind it. I did say then, didn’t I, Mrs. Stuckhey, as 
that bell sounded just same as if ’twere a-tollin’. Them was my 
very words, and I did go all shivery down my back and feeled 
quite nervish. “Iwas a token, I do r’ally believe. There was 
a bell a-tollin’ o’ Wednesday as ’twere Monday poor Joe was 
killed.” 

“Ah, dear, ’tis that what comes most cruel hard of all,” 
groaned the poor mother. “There was I laughin’ and talkin’ wi’ 
the rest, and my poor Joe stiff an’ cold.” 

“E-es, indeed, Mrs. Stuckhey,” returned the farmer, winking 
away a tear from his own kindly eyes, “it do seem hard, I d’ 
‘low; the ways o’ Providence be oncomprehensible, as the Bible do 
say. Id’ ’low, this here do seem very providential.” 

“T don’t think I’d ha’ minded so much if he’d a-been struck 
down after they’d won the victory, d’ye see,” went on Susan. 
“Nay, I could ha’ bore it better, I could have felt as his life 
weren't took for nothin’; but to think as he were cut off when 
they’d only just started, as he did tell I in his last letter. That 
they’d took en and shot en and ’tweren’t no use.” 

“Nay, now, don’t ’ee say that, Mrs. Stuckhey, don’t ’ee go 
for to say that.” And Farmer Joyce brought down his fist 
emphatically on the low wall near which he was standing. ‘ He 
give his life for summat you may de-pend. “Iwas in doin’ good 
work as he fell; and that there work ull go on, and ull end well, 
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and your son ull ha’ helped to make it end well. Now, see here, 
this be the way to look at it. A wall’s a wall, bain’t it?” 
And he brought down his fist upon the coping again. 

Both women, staring blankly at him, acceded to this incontro- 
vertible statement. 

“Well, and a army’s a army—ye'll admit that.” 

They admitted it. 

“ Well, and what be a wall made on? Stones or bricks. This 
here wall be made o’ stones. And what be a army made on? 
Men. Do ye take me? There wouldn’t be no wall if there 
weren’t no stones, and there wouldn’t be no army if there weren't 
no men. And more”—raising his voice as he warmed to his 
subject—* there wouldn’t be no wall if some o’ them stones wasn’t 
laid underground for the foundations; and there wouldn’t be no 
army if there wasn’t no fightin’, an’ some o’ the men wasn’t killed. 
An’ ’tis my belief, Mrs. Stuckhey, as your Joe, what has got 
killed an’ been put underground, is one o’ the foundations o’ the 
British army. An’ when that there army marches into Lady- 
smith, as it be sure to do, your Joe ull ha’ done as much as any 
man to get it there.” 

Poor Susan smiled and wiped her eyes, and held up her head 
with a sort of pitiful pride. 

“Thank ’ee kindly, sir, for them words,” she said. ‘ They be 
a’most the first bit o’ comfort I’ve a-had.” 

“T’m sure Mr. J’yce do speak beautiful,” murmured Mrs. Blan- 
chard admiringly. ‘There, I never heared the like, not without 
‘twas out of a noospaper. I’m sure it did ought to comfort ’ee, 
Mrs. Stuckhey.” 

“Nay, now, ’tis nothin’ to speak on,” returned Mr. Joyce 
modestly. “My mind do seem to turn to them parodies easy 
like. D’ye mind about the rabbits? ‘Rabbits wi’ guns,’ says I. 
Haw, haw! I can scarce tell how them notions do come to my 
mind.” 

“It be wonderful, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Blanchard. “As I do 
tell Mrs. Stuckhey it ought to comfort her poor soul. Mrs. 
Stuckhey have just been a-layin’ out five and sixpence for some- 
thing rather partic’lar—haven’t ’ee, my dear? I d’ ‘low Mr. 
J’yce ’ud like to see what you’ve got in that there parcel.” 

“He be welcome, I’m sure,” said Susan, wiping her eyes again 
and sniffing. 

She drew from under her cloak a round object carefully en- 
veloped in tissue paper. 

“Td like to show it to ’ee, sir, if I mid make so bold. There, 
I got me this wi’ a ,few shillin’ I’d been a-layin’ by for to make 
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a kind o’ little feast for my son when he did come home. I wasn’t 
never expectin’ as he wouldn’t come home, ye know; there did seem 
to be so many of ’em a-fightin’.” 

Poor mother, while her Joe had lived he had been for her the 
only soldier ; now that he was dead her thoughts dwelt ceaselessly 
on the vast size of the army of which he had formed a part, and it 
seemed to her strange and hard that while thousands were spared 
her one had been stricken down. 

While she spoke she had removed the paper wrappers, and now 
held up to Mr. Joyce’s admiring, yet somewhat doubtful gaze, 
a large china wreath, such as may frequently be seen in village 
churchyards, composed of stiff white roses and conventional leaves. 

“Tt be a beauty, Mrs. Stuckhey,” said the farmer hesitatingly. 
“ There, I don’t believe I’ve ever seen an ’andsomer one. But I’m 
wonderin’ how ye mean to manage about it, seein’ as, so to speak, 
there bain’t no grave—not handy, I mean. There be a grave, as I 
telled ’ee, and a honoured grave—a grave o’ the British soldier, 
but it wouldn’t be”—he coughed delicately—‘“ convenient for ’ee 
to put wreaths on, I’m afeared; nay, I’m afeared it wouldn’t be 
easy.” 

“Lard, no, sir, I wasn’t a-thinkin’ o’ usin’ it for the grave. 
Even if I was to send it to the War Office I couldn’t trust ’em to 
put it on for me. And it wouldn’t be no comfort anyhow wi’out 
I could see it there. Nay, I be a-goin’ to hang this round my 
son’s likeness ; “twill be a kind of a memory of his grave as I can’t 
see it.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Joyce, deeply moved. 

Poor Susan had begun to weep again, and Mrs. Blanchard was 
not slow to follow her example. They moved away together, and 
presently, entering Mrs. Stuckhey’s house, proceeded to hang the 
wreath over poor Joe’s picture. After much hammering of tacks 
and knotting of string the task was completed, and the dead 
soldier’s chubby boyish face greeted all beholders through its 
white garland. 

“Tis beautiful, I’m sure,” exclaimed Mrs. Blanchard, falling 
back a little and speaking in a tone of almost awestruck admira- 
tion, “The uniform, ye know, and the goldy frame, and the white 
flowers—I never seed anything so handsome.” 

“Tis his due,” said Mrs. Stuckhey, and she was conscious of 
a return of that glow of pride with which she had, a little time 
before, listened to the farmer’s allegory, and with that pride came 
a faint vague sense of comfort: at least her hero was honoured. 

The poor must be up and doing; not theirs is the luxury of 
nursing grief. Though Susan Stuckhey’s heart might be sore, 
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and many hot tears might drop into the suds as she bent over 
her wash-tub, her clients’ clean clothes must be sent home. She 
could not manage, however, to be quite so prompt as usual this 
particular week, and it chanced that on the Thursday, contrary to 
all precedent, she was hanging up some of the finer garments on 
her line to dry when she was startled by what seemed to be the 
sound of an explosion. 

“They be blastin’ up yonder,” she said to herself, and went on 
with her task. But the sound was repeated several times, and the 
neighbours began to come to their doors and to look towards the 
town, whence the sound proceeded. 

“It do seem like firin’”’ said Mrs. Blanchard with placid 
interest. 

By and by a lad came tearing down the lane waving his hat 
and shouting. 

“Tis relieved!” he cried. “ Ladysmith be relieved! ’Tis true 
this time. It be wrote up in the town ‘ Official noos.’ They be 
firin’ a cannon near the Royal George, and the flags is up, and 
there’s to be a procession this evenin’, and everyone's goin’ mad 
for joy !” 

Mrs, Stuckhey’s knees shook under her; she dropped the hand- 
kerchief which she had been pinning up and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“There, don’t ’ee take on,” said Mrs. Blanchard, commiser- 
atingly. “Ye'd be like to feel it, I know; dear, yes, ’tis to be 
expected.” 

“Well, now, I should think Mrs. Stuckhey ought to be glad,” 
said Mrs. Woolridge, surveying the washerwoman critically from 
her doorstep. “There be mothers’ sons in Ladysmith so well as 
anywhere else, ah, sure there be. Many a woman’s heart has 
been a-breakin’ thinkin’ of ’em starvin’ and famishin’ there. 
*Twouldn’t bring your son back a bit more if they was to perish 
o hunger. You ought to be glad like the rest of us.” 

“‘T am glad,” gasped poor Susan; and with that she turned, 
leaving her basket, and went into her house. 

Her gaze, blurred though it was with tears, instantly sought 
Joe’s portrait, and the honest goggle eyes of the picture looked 
back, as it seemed to her, with infinite sadness. 

“Ladysmith is relieved,” they seemed to say; “ the victory is 
won—and I was not there.” 

When presently the door creaked slowly open and Mrs. Blan- 
chard entered, moving unwieldily on tip-toe, she found Susan 


seated by her steaming wash-tub with her apron thrown over her 
head. 
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“Don’t ’ee fret, my dear,” she said soothingly. “There isn’t 
one in the village as don’t sympathise for ’ee; and we do all feel 
as our own j’y bain’t full, so to speak. There, we do say to 
ourselves, if our own soldier was wi’ the others how proud we 
mid be.” 

Mrs. Stuckhey did not answer, but pressed her apron more 
closely to her face with her trembling hands. Poor hands— 
seamed and sodden and, as it were, pock-marked from perpetual 
immersion in the suds; knotted and distorted by hard aad heavy 
work—what a tale they told of privation and of toil! 

“I don’t agree wi’ Martha Woolridge,” went on the visitor 
after a pause. “ Tisn’t fair to say as you have no feelin’ for the 
poor folks as was shut up over yonder. But there, ’tis but nat’ral 
you should be sorry your Joe didn’t have no hand in it.” 

Susan jerked down her apron, and her eyes flashed beneath 
their red and swollen lids. 

“Who says he didn’t have no hand in it?” she cried. “He 
did have a hand in it! Didn’t’ee hear what Farmer Joyce did 
say? My son Joe were one o’ the foundations o’ the army.” She 
rose as she spoke and crossed the kitchen, her small figure 
dignified, even majestic. 

She fumbled in the old-fashioned chest of drawers and drew 
forth a small paper packet. Returning, she laid it upon the 
table, casting, as she did so, a glance at once severe and resolute 
upon the astonished Mrs. Blanchard; then, taking her sweeping: 
brush from behind the door, she proceeded with much deliberation 
to knock off its head. 

“In the name o’ fortun’, Susan Stuckhey,” ejaculated her 
friend, “ what be you a-goin’ to do?” 

“You'll see for yourself in a minute,” returned Susan; and, 
armed with the broom-handle and the little parcel, she went 
upstairs. 

Mrs. Blanchard went out, backing away from the house, and 
fixing her eyes wonderingly, almost incredulously, on Susan’s 
upper window. Following the direction of her glance, Mrs. 
Woolridge and a few other women who had meanwhile gathered 
together gazed also expectantly upwards. Presently the latticed 
casement was thrown open and a sudden gleam of blue and 
scarlet fluttered over their heads. 

“Bless me, woman, whatever are you at?” cried Mrs. Wool- 
ridge in shocked and horrified tones. ‘‘ Ye don’t mean to say as 
you can have the heart——” 

Susan’s resolute face looked forth a moment above her waving 
banner. 
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“TI be a-doin’ what my son Joe did tell I to do. I be a-hangin’ 
out a flag for the victory as he’ve a-helped to win!” 

And when, later in the day, the town band paraded gaily 
through the village with a large following of enthusiastic patriots 
dancing, shouting, singing, the little mother strove valiantly to 
fulfil the second part of poor Joe’s behest—to give the three 
cheers for which he had called. But though she ran to her gate 
when the crowd first came in sight and waved her arm above her 
head, only a strangled sob broke from her when she strove to 
raise her voice. 

And then, at sight of the small figure in its mourning dress, 
the little cotton Union Jack waving gallantly from the upper 
window of the dead soldier’s home, a sudden hush fell upon the 
musicians and their followers, and they passed the house in 
silence with bared heads and reverent tread. And perhaps this 
tribute of respect was paid less to the emblem of their country’s 
greatness, less even to the memory of the poor young hero who 
had laid down his life for its sake, than to the brave little woman 
who stood unflinchingly at her post, and who felt her heart beat 
high with sacred triumph though the tears were raining down 
her face. 

M. E. Francis. 
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Stevenson among the Philistines. 


One winter's night, some twenty years ago, the diligence, which 
in those days used to change its wheels for runners at Klosters, 
brought us through pitch darkness and a blinding snowstorm to 
the doors of the Belvedere Hotel at Davos. That same night, as 
it chanced, a small function took place in the hotel: to wit, the 
presentation of a birthday gift by two little children to a certain 
Mrs. Stevenson. 

Who was this Mrs. Stevenson? To that inquiry the Philistines 
made answer: “She is the wife of a Mr. Stevenson, who has 
written something or other.” 

The now famous Robert Louis Stevenson was then, it will be 
seen, simply “‘a Mr. Stevenson.” For superior persons, lettered 
and other, he had doubtless some time since emerged from the 
penumbral shade of quasi-recognition; but to the Davosian 
“general” he was still “a Mr. Stevenson,” still something even 
less than “caviare”—for “the general,” howsoever incapable of 
appreciating so correct a delicacy, will at any rate emphatically 
claim to be perfectly aware of its existence as such. It has oc- 
curred, therefore, to the present writer, that a brief sketch of the 
man thus dimly viewed by a public mainly occupied with the 
condition of its own lungs or its neighbours’ and for the most 
part quite unsuspicious of his intellectual brilliance, might 
interest for a moment or two that larger public whose clearer 
vision of him is a thing of his own later creation. 

How did he impress us, the simple Philistines among whom he 
was sojourning for a space? 

I believe he struck us, to begin with—for it is as well to 
confess one’s sins openly and at once—as a rather odd, exotic, 
theatrical kind of man; a man framed somewhat on the model of 
one of Du Maurier’s esthetes. His personality had a tinge of 
that picturesqueness and Bohemianism which seldom fail to 
sharply impinge upon the prejudices of a true-born Briton. It 
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is possible, too, that even his un-British courtesy of manner may 
have caused some misgivings. A want of bluntness on the part of 
one who addresses us for the first time, if he speaks our own 
tongue, is apt to cause qualms; a tendency to put any suavity 
into the curt commonplaces that we bark out half resentfully at 
each other, with a view to promoting acquaintanceship, is to many 
of us an alarming symptom. 

Nevertheless, when our first natural alarm has passed, the 
phenomenon of courteous speech has a charm proportioned to its 
rarity; and I can answer for its effect in this case at any rate 
upon one young Philistine—then just invalided from the army, 
and doubtless redolent of Aldershot. Upon him, at least, the 
phenomenon acted promptly and beneficently ; it was an emollient 
to all insular prejudices, a soother of all British apprehensions. 
In brief, the very first impression recorded by one memory of 
“the Mr. Stevenson” who was understood to have “ written some- 
thing” is that of his courteous willingness to please. 

And close beside that first entry upon one’s mental tablets, a 
brief search discloses a second, and not less marked, impression— 
that of his pluck. 

One knew at once that he was, in Davosian parlance, “Jungy” 
—more “lungy” even than the majority ; but, though so obviously 
a member of the crock-company, he would, whenever he had an 
ounce of strength to spare, insist upon a place with the robust 
brigade. The latter were doing their tobogganing, the season 
being already far advanced, in the early morning, down slopes 
perfected by the action of a hard night frost upon the sun-thaw 
of the previous day, and with them, often enough, went Stevenson. 
To the detriment of his feeble health, I fear, for I have a most 
vivid recollection of a first view of him homeward bound from 
one of those before-breakfast expeditions. He was dragg‘ng 
himself wearily along, towing a toboggan at his heels, his narrow 
hunched-up figure cut clear against the surpassing brilliance of 
the white Davosian world. With that pathetic, half-broken 
figure making so dominant a note in one’s recollection, one 
marvels indeed at the fortitude that made possible his later 
achievements. 

Through the closing weeks of that winter season it was my hap, 
through sheer- good luck, fostered in some measure by a nascent 
enthusiasm for Art—to foregather pretty frequently with the 
courageous invalid, and only once do I remember his uttering a 
despondent word. “I can’t work,” he said to me one day. 


“Yet now that I’ve fallen sick I’ve lost all my capacity for 
idleness.” 
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That one brief plaint of a chained genius has echoed long and 
sadly in one’s memory. 

The man was an artist to the marrow; it is a satisfaction to 
know that one appreciated so much at least at the first touch. 
His outlook all round was that of an artist, an ingrained 
Bohemian. 

As he sat on the verandah of a morning in the sunshine of 
early March, with Hamley’s ‘Operations of War,’ his study of 
the moment, on his knees, he would talk paint-and-canvas to 
one’s heart’s content; commenting vividly upon his Bohemian 
experiences in France, touching regretfully more than once upon 
that idyllic barge excursion which he had planned—abortively 
as it turned out—in conjunction with half-a-dozen ardent brothers 
of the brush. Upon art questions, as upon any other, he was a 
delightful opponent; always keenly enthusiastic, always hotly 
eloquent, yet unfailingly tolerant and good-tempered. Between 
the friendly wrangles, the jargonings and anecdotes, he would 
stop to flatter a mere youngster, deprived by Fate of a beloved 
profession, by asking for his eminent judgment upon one of 
Hamley’s maps or some technical point in the text. 

He was reading ‘Our Mutval Friend’ at this time, and here 
again the core of genuine modesty that underlay his superficial 
vanities and apparent prosings, was clearly evidenced. By mis- 
reading, as I ventured to assert, certain passages in the relations 
between Bella Wilfer and the Boffins he had been led to inveigh 
unjustly against the author; but in this, as in all cases, he proved 
himself the pleasantest of “opposites”; ending by re-reading the 
controverted portion of the book and frankly acknowledging the 
error of his first interpretation. He admitted, too, the excellence 
of the riverside scenes in ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ though on the 
whole he was certainly severe on Dickens. 

‘Esther Summerson was a pet aversion of his, and he scoffed 
most fervently at the Cheeryble brothers, as at other figures 
especially redolent of Dickensian sentiment. 

Failing the hotel verandah, one could often chance upon 
Stevenson in the billiard-room, though not often with a cue in 
his hand. Once only do I remember seeing him play a game, 
and a truly remarkable performance it was. He played with all 
the fire and dramatic intensity that he was apt to put into things. 
The balls flew wildly about, on or off the table as the case might 
be; but seldom indeed even threatened a pocket or got within a 
hand’s breadth of a cannon. “ What a fine thing a game of 


billiards is,” he remarked to the astonished on-lookers,—“ once a 
year or so!” 
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But the after-dinner hour when the menkind got together in 
that same room was the right one for Stevenson. A crowd would 
always kindle him; and one man in particular, whom I will call 
the Professor, had an especial knack of stirring his mettle. 

The Professor was jovial, loud-voiced, and as vehement as 
Stevenson himself. The rallies between those two were full 
of life and entertainment. On a certain evening, I remember, 
the Professor, with one hand clutching his long straw-coloured 
beard, was holding forth in his violent knock-me-down fashion 
upon the subject of Englishwomen. 

“T don’t care a rap for them,” he ejaculated. ‘They are a 
poor tame-spirited lot, not worth conquering. Your milk-and- 
water Englishwoman falls in love with you before you’ve had 
time to say ten words to her,” and so on and so forth. “Now 
German women,” he continued, after thus demolishing those of 
his own country, “are very different——” 

“What!” cried Stevenson, with a theatrical outfling of both 
hands. “Do you talk of German women? I tell you, this neck 
is wet with the tears of German women!” 

“Well, all I can say is,” the Professor grunted sulkily, “TI 
haven't found them like that myself.” 

“Haven't you?” shouted Stevenson, whose opponent was far 
from being a beauty-man. “Then, by Jupiter Ammon, it only 
shows how heavily handicapped you are in the race!” And, 
with that, he fell back into a corner and clasping his lean body 
in both arms literally hugged himself; the Professor meanwhile 
glaring sullenly at him through a mist of unparliamentary mono- 
syllables. 

How many are there left, I wonder, of those who egged on the 
combatants that night? Few, very few most likely; for Davos 
was then a veritable haunt of the much-stricken, rather than, as 
now, a rendezvous for winter pleasure-seekers. 

In scenes like the above one got a glimpse of the real Stevenson, 
the high-strung, fervid, excitable artist. The weak invalid frame, 
so pathetic in its first impression, was forgotten; the inner fires 
of the man burst forth; the sparkle and vividness of his talk 
were amazing, and even to some of us benighted Philistines the 
thought must have occurred that this man was born to be famous. 

The recollection of him at such moments is a pleasant correc- 
tive to another picture which I have touched upon—that of the 
bent figure wearily dragging a toboggan over frozen snow. 

On one occasion during those weeks at the Belvedere, Stevenson 
played a part in which, to my deep regret, I missed seeing him. 
He read at an entertainment given in the hotel drawing-room for 
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the amusement of the invalids, Tennyson’s “Lucknow.” His 
reading did not greatly impress, so far as I could gather, the bulk 
of his audience. “Too theatrical,” “rather stagey,” those were 
the criticisms offered to the inquirer by the average Philistine. 
Perhaps they were sound, perhaps he had the temperament of a 
reciter, rather than that of a reader, and was a trifle too im- 
passionel and hivtrionic for the sober-minded British matron; but 
—but one would have liked to judge for oneself. 

There was no other opportunity, alas! for doing so. The few 
weeks that I speak of were drawing to an end, the winter season 
closing. The snow was melting fast, sleighing and tobogganing 
were dying out ; fill the invalids, save the one or two who even in 
that short time aad vanished from among us, were talking, with 
the irrepressible hopefulness of the consumptive, of the coming 
migration. Everyone was preparing to descend a few thousand 
feet, to revel in the bursting springtide of valley or lake-side or 
lowland plain; no one uttered a despondent note. It was time 
to go; to say good-bye to the odd, fascinating, strangely brilliant 
acquaintance with whom one had argued by the hour on the 
sunny verandah, or exchanged political chaff over the breakfast 
table; to whom one had listened with increasing delight in all 
manner of odd corners at all manner of odd moments. We 
went—and never again did the grudging goddess, whose smiles 
are as rare as they are short-lived, so turn her wheel as to bring 
me face to face with Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Haroip VALLINGS, 
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Darnt Singers. 


War has many sides. There is the bright side, when the band 
begins to play, and Thomas Atkins, as conquering hero, returns 
to girl and country. There is the active side, when wants are few, 
and the day’s work long; when man is at his roughest and his 
dirtiest, at his happiest and his best; when excitement and 
danger bestow a peace which passeth understanding; and 
when toil and stress of weather bring to strong men the sleep 
of babes. 

There is also the inactive side, when the maxim that “ those also 
serve who only stand and wait” is the sole consolation for 
thwarted eagerness; when the hardships are great enough to 
grumble at, not great enough to be proud of; when an army has 
gone before to glory and dropped here and there behind it a few 
jealous bodies of men to guard its line of communications, 
leaving them but the dregs of warfare—piquet duty, convoy 
duty, and the dull round of garrisoning a post. Verily are these 
filled with envy, hatred and malice and all uncharitableness. 

Such a post was Chakrud Kotal; and such were the feelings of 
the solitary native Infantry Regiment that was left behind 
to man it. 

The Colonel, whose bent in times of peace was religious, used 
fiery language. He was echoed crescendo by his officers. The 
“boots” of the Regiment wrote home volumes of indignation to 
his mother. Greybearded Subadars wept into their beards. 
Garrulous Sepoys asked unanswerable questions of their superiors 
as to the why and wherefore. 

“Had the Regiment a bad name?” 

“No.” 

“Ts our race, then, thought poorly of?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“Then why does the Sirkar leave us here?” 
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“Goodness knows, and the more fools they,” was the obvious 
answer, but that would have been subversive of discipline. 

So the Regiment remained and took up its duties; did piquet 
duty in boisterous snow-spiced gales by day, and got pneumonia; 
did much sentry-go through rainy nights, and got more pneumonia ; 
escorted strings of laden camels through swollen rivers, and got 
more pneumonia still. 

They were not under canvas, which was lucky for them, for the 
gales down the valley would have broken all their tent poles, 
bringing the tangled tents about their ears and leaving them half 
smothered, half frozen on many a stormy night. But the post 
contained three long mud-huts. All were newly built, and the 
mud-walls still sweated and were likely to do so till warmer 
weather came. One was the hospital. In another some of the 
companies lived, and the third was occupied by the remaining 
companies and the officers. 

The officers had as much space as could be spared at one end of 
their hut, and screened this off from the men with a patch-work 
curtain of empty commissariat canvas bags, nailed into the walls 
to the height of some six feet. They had their camp beds all in 
a row like boys at school, and the rest of the partition was their 
megs. The mess furniture consisted of an old battered portable 
stove, which they fixed into the wall, and of bhusa bags.* 

These latter they got in plenty from the commissariat, and all 
having been young once and used to build with nursery bricks 
anything from a steam-engine to a church tower, they soon turned 
this knowledge to account. The table was bhusa bags. The 
chairs were bhusa bags. There was a settle against one wall of 
bhusa bags, and a side-board against another wall also of bhusa 
bags. 

Windows there were none, but of doors many; above each was 
a gap of some four inches that let in the snow, the sleet, the rain 
or the dust, whichever might be in the air, and there was always 
one or another; while both by day and night the wind found 
many an entrance besides. 

In all weathers the mess cook cooked the food outside, in the 
mud or in the dust, as the case might be. There was no shelter 
for him, no kitchen appliance, only the hand-made “ chula” scraped 
up in five minutes from the soil. 

The preliminary stages of pneumonia are noisy and objectionable, 
especially at night. A few poor fellows sickening for the malady 


* “Bhusa” is chopped straw used for litter and fodder. It is packed 
for transport in square, block-shaped bags of uniform pattern. 
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would make night hideous from 7 p.m. till dawn, with such 
a coughing and groaning and an invoking of Hindu gods, as 
turned a sturdy stomach from its dinner and a sturdy sleeper 
from his sleep; for the thin canvas screen kept out no such 
sounds. 

The Colonel, a man of resource, had organised a “ coughing 
company.” Every known cougher was drafted into this company, 
and it was allotted quarters at the far end of the other barrack. 
But the remedy failed. Fresh recruits for the coughing company 
cropped up unawares, and the nights in the officers’ barrack still 
remained hideous. 

And then came Christmas. By this time, tempers, health, 
aspirations were all past praying for. 

Everyone in the language of the British soldier was “fed up.” 
Dysentery had appeared, the very water in this deadly spot, boil 
it, aerate it, bottle it as you would, bringing on this complaint. 
Two officers were already down with it, and had been sent on sick 
leave. Two more were eating their hearts out at home, for an 
economical government had not recalled them. The Colonel, the 
Doctor, and three subalterns remained ; these latter were Herrick 
the Adjutant, Terry the Quartermaster, and Baines who did every- 
thing that the Adjutant and the Quartermaster did not do, and 
was in fact the general bottle-washer. 

Christmas morning broke with a drizzle; last night’s frost had 
gone, and a chilly bone-eating thaw set in. The servants of this 
melancholy quintet called them at an unpleasant hour, bringing in 
their chota hazri to their bedside, and kicking up a cloud of dust 
on the virgin soil that formed the flooring of the hut. Terry 
rashly wished his Colonel a Merry Christmas. The Colonel sneezed 
with the dust, and grunted. A grunt was a good thing to get from 
him at that time in the morning. 

Terry was satisfied with the grunt and munched cold mutton 
(of all things) placidly in bed. 

The Colonel, as the morning chill struck his right shoulder 
blade, eyed him ill-humouredly. He drank his tea with a gulp, 
toyed with a piece of toast, and at last could bear it no longer, 
but rated Terry in no measured terms for being the greediest 
beast unhung, to be eating meat the moment he opened his 
eyes, while he—the Colonel—had a liver above such things. 
“T declare it nearly makes me sick,” he concluded, and rolled 
over for another snooze. 

Terry licked his lips for answer, and got up. Getting up 
was not a matter of getting out of bed and putting on clothes ; 
the weather and the mud-hut were too cold and damp for that; it 
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was a matter of putting on clothes and then getting out of bed. 
By dint of a few ingenious wriggles under the bedclothes, that 
looked like a clever conjuring trick, he became sufficiently dressed 
to get out of bed and do a little perfunctory washing. A bath? 
Oh, no! Wait till the sun is up and there is some warmth in the 
air, and then perhaps a bath may not be a bad thing now and 
again. So says the manly dirty little Goorkha and the manly dirty 
Mussulman from the north, and the Englishman, if wise, does not 
wholly disregard their advice. 

The reason for the cold mutton that had so roused the Colonel’s 
wrath was that Terry was on convoy duty that day, and would 
not be back till three o’clock. He had soon buckled on his sword 
and “ Christmas-tree” of revolver, pouch, field-glasses and water- 
bottle, thinking grimly that this was the only sort of Christmas- 
tree he was likely to see this year, and was off on his pony at the 
head of thirty rifles and a thousand camels. 

Meanwhile the Colonel, the doctor and the two others dragged 
themselves up, on much the same method as that of Terry, and ate 
a moody breakfast. 

The Christmas mail had come in three days before, and so 
Christmas in this respect was over. ‘To-day was like other days, 
notwithstanding all regulations to the contrary. Being only on 
the lines of communication, they were not exempt from voluminous 
correspondence. A budget of long envelopes came in, followed at 
intervals by telegrams on pink paper, and heliograph messages 
on yellow paper. A political officer wanted an escort of twenty 
rifles for a specific purpose. Eighty men and three officers of 
another regiment would halt at the post on the morning following, 
and would have to be taken in and done for. A certain valley 
was to be reconnoitred twice a week in future instead of once. 
Reasons in writing were required why a certain return had not 
been sent in. A havildar brought the cheery news that “Ek 
kachchar sik man hogia,” or, to translate the expression faithfully, 
that “one mule had become a sick man.” A vet. visited the post 
once a week only, so this gave the general bottle-washer an oppor- 
tunity of killing or curing, and he really spent a very enjoyable 
Christmas morning, treating the patient for colic. He ran him up 
and down outside the post for an hour with the aid of a hunting-crop. 
He also made a fire of old “ bhusa,” and heated a bottle of beer on 
it, and then had great fun pouring the beer down the mule’s 
throat. At length, out of sheer annoyance, the mule recovered, 
and the general bottle-washer returned to the mess for luncheon 
with a good appetite and the pride of success. 

Meanwhile the Adjutant had had a Christmas morning with his 
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babu in office. The Office was a rickety, eighty-pound tent, stand- 
ing in six inches of loose soil against the mud wall of one of the 
barracks, The tent was rickety, the table and chair were rickety, 
for they too were of bhusa bags, and the babu, as he sat on his 
“hunkers” in the doorway of the tent, looked rickety too. 
Herrick might have allowed him a bhusa bag to sit upon, but 
he was not over-considerate to his babu. 

Office work proceeded, even in this eighty-pound tent. The 
contents of those long envelopes that had come at breakfast-time 
were digested, reports were brought in, complaints were investi- 
gated, letters were written, read, copied, and docketed. The 
Colonel came into the office at exactly the wrong moment to sign 
papers. It was just when the ink had upset, and when a gust of 
wind had rolled some “reasons in writing” in the mud. The 
babu crouching in the doorway on his rickety hunkers was 
inadvertently upset on to his back by the Colonel’s advent. He 
picked himself up, wept, and crouched down again. 

The Colonel signed six papers, generally in the wrong places, 
and said the rest would have to wait, as they were not ready when 
they ought to have been; asked questions about a few pending 
matters that were not ripe for coherent explanation, and retired 
dissatisfied. Herrick sat down again doggedly to repair the 
ravages of wind, mud, ink, and Colonel. 

Then came lunch. If breakfast had been moody, lunch was 
moodier still. The general bottle-washer was the only happy 
one present, and his happiness was soon dissipated by the 
appearance of the same havildar. He went outside to interview 
him, only to hear that the “kachchar” had just succumbed to 
another attack of the same distressing malady. This time he left 
the treatment in the havildar’s hands, and returned to join in the 
general gloom. 

The doctor had gone away in the middle of the morning to 
visit the detachment at the next post, and Terry was still out on 
convoy duty, so that there were only three left, the Colonel, and 
Herrick and Baines. The weather outside had cleared, and this— 
the period after luncheon—was just the slack time of day, which 
only made matters worse; for there was nothing to do, no game 
to play. The men had too few nights in bed to make a game of 
hockey acceptable to them, and there was no riding far from the 
post or going out shooting, for these were unsafe and not allowed 
without an escort. A telegram about the safe conduct of an 
officer’s corpse came at three o'clock as quite a relief to Herrick. 
It set him on his legs and made him busy for twenty minutes. 
The force of example roused the bottle-washer too, and off he 
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went to put the finishing touches to the mule’s second cure. The 
Colonel drew his “ poshteen ”* closer about him, buried himself 
in a novel, and eventually slept. 

In half an hour the matter of the mule was finally settled past 
all risk of relapse, and the matter of the dead body’s conveyance 
thoroughly drummed into various thick heads, so that the 
two subalterns returned and sat listlessly over the fire, com- 
plaining sotto voce of the noise that the Colonel made when he 
snored, 

All of a sudden there was a sound outside of many feet and 
much talking and some lamentation. 

A shiver ran through them, whether from presage of disaster, 
or from the damp draught which poured through an open door. 
The two left the fire and went to the door, while the Colonel 
snored on, 

Outside were a party of sepoys and two native officers; they 
were bringing in Terry in an unconscious state. 

“What had happened? What shall we do? Where is the 
doctor?” were the first questions. 

The doctor was ten miles on his way to the next post, and had 
six more to go ere any message could reach him. The convoy 
had been fired upon from the heights, and a bullet had gone 
through Terry’s shoulder. All that could be done was to lay him 
on his bed with unskilful hands, and send for the feeble, ill- 
trained hospital assistant, who was left in medical charge 
that day. 

The latter dressed the wound as well as he could, and they 
brought what pillows they had—dirty khaki things—and made 
him comfortable and sat by him. 

Night came on, and the wind rose to a hurricane, howling 
over their heads, and rushing in at the gaping voids over the 
doors, 

They washed, they changed from one grimy suit of “ khaki” to 
another, shivered, put on their poshteens, and sat hugging the 
stove, for, luckily, ‘l'erry had dropped into a fitful sleep. 

A bugler, bothered by the wind, blew an execrable mess-call. 
The Adjutant noted the fact in his pocket-book with a view to 
future retribution. A servant announced “Sharua mez par, 
hazur” (Soup is on the table, your honours), in a loud voice, and 
got anathematized in a louder one for trying to wake the invalid, 
The Colonel wriggled on his bhusa bag from the stove to the 
bhusa-bag table, and the others followed his example. 


* Afghan sheepskin coat, 
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This was their Christmas dinner—indifferent fare served on iron 
plates on a khaki table-cloth; it was relieved by a few bottles of 
champagne, got up with care and difficulty for the occasion from the 
base. It had ceased raining early in the day, and the wind and sun 
had dried the porous Eastern soil enough to raise a dust, and the 
dinner was not what it might have been. The soup was gritty, 
and the soil of the north-west frontier sets the teeth on edge when 
they meet it in a mouthful of bully-beef; and now and again a bit 
of dirty straw litter, wafted by the strong wind from the transport 
lines outside through the holes above the doors, settled neatly in an 
iron glass of champagne, adding a flavour unknown to M. Giesler. 

And the wind howled and howled, and the straw and the dust 
poured in more and more; the first flush of the champagne spent 
itself, and the Christmas party were in little better spirits at the 
end of dinner than they had been at the beginning. They 
drank the “ Queen,” and then smoked over the stove, and the stove 
smoked too, and killed the taste of what they were smoking. 

The Colonel, sick of the society of two subalterns, turned in, and 
was soon sleeping soundly. 

And then Terry awoke in pain; his two friends went to him, 
shifted his pillows, gave him buffalo-milk and soda, asked to do 
what they could, and found they could do nothing. He just lay 
there quietly, his brick-red complexion blotched with pallor, 
groaning now and then with suppressed pain. 

The doctor might come early in the morning or very late that 
night. They had wired to him to come when he could, taking all 
the escort that could be spared, if he came by night. Herrick and 
Baines simultaneously told each other that they meant to sit up 
till the doctor came, and that this was better than relieving each 
other at intervals. 

Terry slept again, for the hospital assistant had been sent for, 
and had given him more morphia. 

Watching by the bedside became tedious. The thoughts of each 
were gloomy. It was Christmas night, and had been as poor a 
Christmas as could be. Their best friend lay wounded between 
them: the Colonel snored and irritated them. The wind howled 
and harrowed their feelings. There was nothing left to read that 
they had not both read. They sat in silence. Then Herrick 
said— 

“This is damnable. What shall we do?” 

“Play piquet, and for good high stakes,” answered Baines. 
“ It’s the only thing left to keep us sane till morning.” 

So they made a card-table of bhusa bags, and sitting opposite 
each other, near the foot of Terry’s bed, began to play. 
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Herrick, the elder of the two, did not want to win, and Baines, 
the younger, did not want to lose, but matters fell out just 
contrary to these wishes. Their only consolation was in the 
momentarily soothing effect of the high stakes. 

Herrick won one game and then another. 

Baines asked for the stakes to be doubled, and Herrick 
consented. 

Terry, meanwhile, lapsed from sleep to delirium. 

Herrick won more; they doubled the stakes again, and once 
again. Terry rambled in wild talk. 

Herrick by now had won a lot, and Baines lost a lot. Baines 
had a sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach, and Herrick never 
liked money less, and was angry with Baines for all the mistakes 
he made. 

“ Have at him, have at him; he has no friends,” shouted Terry 
in his delirium; and the Colonel snored on, and Herrick looked 
away from his vis-i-vis with a scowl at the sick man. 

“That’s enough shuffling, in all conscience,” said Baines 
impatiently, ‘It’s your deal, let me cut.” 

“Deal him death; deal him death!” muttered Terry. 

Herrick almost cursed his fallen friend, and felt sick at heart 
with it all. 


“When did we say we'd play till?” he asked, as he totted up 
the score of a heavy rubicon. 

“ Till the doctor came,” Baines answered. “ He'll come in less 
than an hour or he won’t come till morning, and if he does not 
come till morning, we'll play till morning,” and he gulped down a 
long whiskey peg. 

They played yet another game, and then totted up the score to 
see how they stood. Herrick, who was quicker at figures, saw how 
much was owed him before the other did, and shivered. 

“How much do you make it?” asked Baines, pausing in his 
calculations, and fighting down fiercely the tremor in his voice. 

“Two thousand one hundred points,’ answered Herrick, 
gloomily. 

“Done him in the eye, done him in the eye!” shrieked the 
madman from the bed. 

With his voice now well under control, Baines suggested that 
they should make out the figure 'in rupees. This was a rather 
complicated matter, as they had doubled the points at different 
periods of their play. 

Herrick was first again with the total, but sat gnawing his 
finger, and watching Baines puzzle it out. 

At last Baines gave his total, and asked Herrick whether his was 
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the same. Herrick said it was: it was a sum the other did not 
possess and could not have afforded had he possessed it. 

“Halt! Who come dere?” rang the challenge of a sepoy sentry 
outside. 

“Friend!” shouted a European voice in reply, which they 
recognised above the wind. 

“Quick!” said Baines. “That’s the doctor: we must stop. 
Give me a bit of paper, anything will do; give me that ration 
indent. I'll write you an 1.0.U. at once: it’s too much to put 
down in the mess bills. How much for?” 

Herrick named the sum again, and let Baines write the paper. 
There were two minutes yet left: the doctor would be sure to go 
and see the hospital assistant before he came in to the patient. 

Herrick took the paper from Baines; then standing sheepishly 
before him, and knowing well what a hot demon of offended pride 
he was likely to excite by his words, he said— 

“Tsay, old chap, let me burn it. Ill never breathe a word to 
a soul about the business, and no one need know.” 

The dreaded demon was indeed roused. He asserted himself in 
such a torrent of invective as seldom had poured from the lips of a 
full-blooded young subaltern. And the wonder was that strong, 
nervous, biting and fiery as the words were, they were delivered 
under the breath, almost in a whisper, so that the sick man should 
not be disturbed. 

After asking whether Herrick thought he, Baines, was either a 
sharper or a baby in arms, after asking whether that was his usual 
method of insulting his friends, and after one taunt and another, 
he enlarged upon the inviolate, sacred nature of this ration indent 
that bore his signature, and dared him or any other power in 
heaven or earth to tamper with it. 

The door opened and let in the doctor. The flood of light from 
the open door was caught through the pitch dark night by a wily 
Ghazi, who had crawled to the very wall of the post. 

There, silently standing on an irregularity of the wall, fifteen 
yards from the sentry on either hand, he saw the light, and raising 
his rifle sniped at it, dropped and crawled away. 

The doctor entered: something went singing past him, and 
Baines’ inviolable signature with a bit of Herrick’s finger-tip 
lodged inches deep with a bullet in the inner wall of the barrack. 

Herrrick found it on the whole a pleasurable sensation, and 
Baines, for whom the doctor saw no further use, went to bed, 
pondering on the vexed question of the interposition of Pro- 
vidence. 
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On Credulity. 


“ Anp all this she herself told me,” said the lady of the house, 
turning emphatically towards me. I am a bachelor and a coward ; 
so I only bowed in reply, for I considered that it would appear 
impolite to suggest that her friend had—lied ; and equally beyond 
the limits of good manners to imply that her own credulity was 
perhaps at fault; therefore, I merely bowed. This she regarded 
as assent, and continued firmly, including the whole party of us 
in her glance: 

“The spirit said the most awful, really awful things you ever 
heard, things Amelia could not ever have possibly imagined 
herself.” 

Ronald Laugula shifted in his chair. 

“Really, I must protest: you ladies use such bewilderingly 
indefinite terms,” he protested, in his low, complaining voice. 
“ The spirit said things; doI understand you to mean that this 
spirit spoke, articulated ?” 

“Oh! Mr. Laugula, we are not all lawyers!” cried one of the 
three young ladies seated on the sofa. The lady of the house 
hastened to reply : 

“No, no, of course not, they never speak, you know.” 

“Ghosts always do. What is the correct difference between 
ghosts and spirits; can anyone tell me?” inquired Holland. 
The three young ladies laughed: no one else took any notice. 

“In what form then did this spirit make known these awful 
things?” asked Laugula. 

“ By writing ; with Amelia’s hands, of course.” 

“Did it hold her hand?” inquired D’Artour, “or was it done 
with one of those little pencil tables ?” 

“T tried one of those once and it only wrote Constantinople over 
and over again,” said Holland. 

“Evidently your familiar is the spirit of Imry Kiralfy,” cried 
D’Artour ; the lady of the house opened her hands with a depre- 
catory gesture. 

“All that is nonsense; anyone can laugh at what he does not 
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understand ; anyone,” she added severely, “is it not so, Mr. 
Willoughby ?” 

Our cleric stirred his coffee and answered slowly : 

“Certainly the ignorant are always hardest to convince; they 
are loud and blatant; a child-like mind will most readily receive 
the highest impressions.” 

Two of the young ladies immediately put on “ Sunday-pew ” 
expressions and looked very grave. 

Laugula gave an almost imperceptible sigh. 

“But this spirit,” he continued, “seems to have been desirous 
of conveying anything but the highest impressions; the lady 
called Amelia says they were awful things!” 

I felt for the lady of the house, but Mr. Willoughby came to 
her aid. 

“We all remember the Witch of Endor,” he said solemnly. 

“ Personally I do not,” replied Laugula, “though I remember 
reading about her. But they were so appallingly ignorant in 
those days.” 

“Do you goso far as to assert that the Scriptures were not 
inspired, sir?” demanded Mr. Willoughby. The lady of the 
house looked nervously at her husband, who was playing chess 
with Mrs. Willoughby at a table lower down the room. - 

“T hope we shall not get into a religious discussion,’ she 
whispered to me. ‘“ Mr. Newman has his own ideas, and is sure 
to offend Mr. Willoughby.” So I rushed into the breach. 

“And did your friend continue on intimate terms with this 
spirit, Mrs. Newman, after its shocking remarks?” I asked. The 
danger was avoided, for Mr. Laugula’s reply was lost. 

“No,” replied the lady of the house. “No, she felt she must 
break with it altogether, then, if ever; it was a terrible time, she 
told me.” 

“Did it endeavour to rend her in pieces, or attempt to carry 
her off to the nether regions?” put in Holland; “do tell us.” 

“ You lack the child-like mind, Holland,” said Laugula, turning 
his thin face to the young man; “these young ladies have received 
far higher impressions than would be possible for you. I'll be 
bound they are all ready to see spirits at a moment’s notice, or 
converse with some long-deceased ancestor.” 

“Oh! Mr. Laugula, how very sarcastic you are!” cried two of 
them in chorus. (By the way, if I ever should possess a daughter, 
I shall forbid her using the interjection “Oh!” under the most 
severe pains and penalties). The third paused a moment, then she 
prattled, “I think I should rather like to call spirits from the 
vasty deep, if they would come when I did call.” 
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* Don’t think of such a thing, my dear girl, don’t attempt it,” 
cried Mrs. Newman. “To think what Amelia suffered !” 

“Try calling me instead,” laughed Holland. “If you'll 
promise, I'll go for a sailor right away ; then you will be calling a 
spirit from the vasty deep, and you may rely upon it that I'll 
come.” 

“Then you utterly disbelieve in spiritual manifestations of all 
kinds, Mr. Laugula?” asked our cleric, ignoring the younger folk. 

“IT may be said to be in the passive, rather than the active 
voice,” replied Laugula. “I have certainly, so far, received no 
evidence of sufficient weight to justify me in believing.” 

“But my friend’s testimony, Mr. Laugula!” expostulated Mrs. 
Newman. 

“You must forgive me, my dear lady, but I could not convict a 
cat on such evidence as that, much less so mysterious and so 
vague @ personality as a spirit.” 

“ Does not Kingsley say it is better to believe everything, than, 
in disbelieving, perhaps to ignore some great truth?” asked one of 
the young ladies. 

“ And Bunyan causes Old Incredulity to be hanged, or shot with 
an arrow, I think, in his allegory of the ‘ Holy War,’” added Mr. 
Willoughby. 

“ Quite so,” replied Laugula; “in his days credulity hanged 
and shot and burned and tortured numberless people. The child- 
like mind has measureless capabilities for cruelty.” 

“ What’s this about a child-like mind? It seems to annoy you, 
Laugula,” interposed D’Artour. 

Mr. Willoughby cleared his throat with some expression of 
annoyance. 

“ We are told in the Bible itself that such a mind is absolutely 
necessary,” he said. “ Except ye——” 

“My dear sir, pray spare me,” interrupted Laugula ; “ probably 
we place different meanings on that same text. Take your revenge 
next Sunday, and preach to me on the subject ; there, you know, I 
cannot contradict you.” 

“T shall do no such thing,” replied the cleric irritably ; “ but I 
should have thought that even you would have respected the 
actual words of Holy Scripture.” 

“ Even I? my dear Willoughby, I have the profoundest venera- 
tion for them,” answered Laugula, smiling at the other’s annoy- 
ance; “but remember, a childish interpretation of much of the 
Bible has lighted many fires.” 

D’Artour lifted eyebrows at me; the discussion was becoming 
too pronounced for the serenity of a “ social evening.” 
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“Speaking of Kingsley, now,” he said, “it was just like his 
ardent, partly feminine nature, to wish to believe all things ; his 
was not a controversial mind.” 

“You call Charles Kingsley partly feminine!” cried the lady 
of the house, in staccato notes. 

“Well, Kingsley was a chap I admire,” said Holland; “no 
nonsense about him; liked poor fellows to play cricket of a 
Sunday, and all that kind of thing.” 

Laugula nursed one thin knee and said nothing, but there was 
a slight smile on his lips. 

“He was, no doubt, partly right and partly wrong,” began 
Mr. Willoughby. 

“Partly wrong? Oh, Mr. Willoughby, he was a dear man,” 
cried one young lady. 

“Checkmate,” came suddenly from the silence at the further 
end of the room, in Mrs. Willoughby’s tones, tinged with a 
carefully concealed triumph. 

“Checkmate! Now, Mr. Newman, I am two games to the 
good; you must really rouse yourself.” 

She moved up to us to receive our congratulations, and we, 
figuratively speaking, patted her on the back. D’Artour looked 
musingly at her, fingered his watch-chain, and said slowly : 

“T have long treasured an opinion that women lacked the 
masculinity of mind necessary for good chess playing. Mrs. 
Willoughby, you are a living witness to the falsity of that long- 
cherished notion.” 

“ Are you so behind the times?” she answered, smiling. “ Make 
up that masculine mind of yours, Mr. D’Artour, that merely to be 
feminine implies no intellectual weakness.” 

“ But, surely you scream at cockchafers, leap aside at the sight 
of a mouse, and faint in the presence of a blackbeetle?” ho 
rejoined. 

“ Certainly not, sir.” 

“Alas! my cherished illusions, dreams of my boyhood and 
visions of my youth, how scattered!” exclaimed D’Artour. 
“Now you, Mrs. Willoughby, would not even fear a ghost or a 
spirit.” 

“T think not,” replied Mrs. Willoughby with a rather sober 
air, “I think not; of course I know there are more things 
in——” 

“In ‘Hamlet’; yes, Mrs. Willoughby, ‘quite so,” interrupted 
Laugula; “and your husband has just reminded us of the Witch 
of Endor.” 

“Ah, yes!” assented the lady with rather an embarrassed air. 
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“My dear,” she added, addressing the cleric, “ had we not better 
be going ?” 

My thoughts, the thoughts of a bachelor, leapt pipewards; I 
tried not to rise with alacrity. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Newman to his wife, “and what 
have you been talking about ?” 

I notice that Domesticity, in some houses, appears to develop 
a marital condescension. 

Mrs. Newman replied, smiling, and with a wriggle of her 
shoulders that is common among schoolgirls— Ghosts, my dear, 
and spirits; but Mr. Laugula is so terribly strong-minded, he 
looks down on all of us, I am sure.” 

Mr. Willoughby’s dilated nostrils expressed offence at this, and 
Laugula looked bored. 

“Oh, ghosts,” cried Mr. Newman, “I am a firm believer in, of 
course; there is one in the Newman family ; I believe there is 
usually a familiar spirit or banshee in most good old families.” 

“Then a disembodied spirit is still particular as to birth?” 
murmured Laugula, “that strikes one as a trifle inconsistent on 
the spirit’s part.” 

The young ladies had been laughing with Holland and D’Artour, 
but at the mention of a ghost actually owned by the Newmans 
they drew near. 

“Do tell us, Mr. Newman, have you ever seen it?” cried one. 

“Ts it only in your old home, and is it a man or a woman? 
Fancy having a real spectre, owning one, as it were,” said the 
other. 

“ It appears regularly when any misfortune threatens the house,” 
replied Mr. Newman gravely ; “as a family we are in this manner 
always prepared for death.” 

“T will never go to stay there on that account,” said Mrs. 
Newman. “I should be so scared.” 

“Over-excite your brain, and underfeed or overfeed your body, 
my dear Mrs. Newman, and you can start a ghost of your own,” 
remarked Laugula dryly. 

“But, my dear fellow, you are not going to throw doubts on 
the sworn statements of my family; what object have they in 
lying? the thing is too absurd.” 

“T make it a point never to doubt what a person tells me,” 
answered Laugula, with his cynical smile; “lying is so much less 
common than persons think.” 

“Then how——” 

But Mrs. Newman interrupted, she did not desire a fierce con- 
troversy in her drawing-room. Indeed the multiplicity of tiny 
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ornaments in the room seemed to imply that all intercourse 
carried on there must be on the same disconnected, minute scale. 

“T hope your neuralgia is better, Mr. Willoughby?” she 
inquired. 

“My dear,” replied Mrs. Willoughby, laying her hand on the 
other’s arm, “he is almost cured; my remedy has had the most 
wonderful effect.” 

Remembering many hideous hours of battling with the neuralgia 
fiend, I said: 

* You ought to have a monument of pure gold erected to your 
memory, Mrs. Willoughby, if you have found a cure for it.” 

“Indeed it is a cure, but you men will only laugh at it, I 
am sure.” 

“ What is it, Willoughby ?” cried Mr. Newman. 

Our cleric looked rather foolish, and would have laughed it off, 
but we were all roused now, and gathered round to hear. 

“Is it accomplished by the aid of spirits?” asked Laugula. 

“ It’s hot port wine and nutmeg, isn’t it?” cried Holland. 

“No, oh, no, it is only—only peacocks’ feathers,” replied Mrs. 
Willoughby, made nervous by the gathering frown on her husband’s 
brow. 

“ Peacocks’ feathers ! ” 

“But how?” 

“ And when, and where does his reverence wear them?” asked 
D’Artour. 

“ Are they taken internally ?” inquired Mr. Newman. 

“No, no. I put them, crosswise, under his pillow,” stammered 
Mrs. Willoughby. 

One convulsive laugh went up; and, as it died away, we heard 
the poor blushing lady expostulating with her angry spouse. 

“ My dear, you know it is so, and you know, too, that you have 
never had cramp since I hung corks round the bed; no, indeed, 
you know you never have; and, before, you used to dance round 
the room on one leg half the night.” 

The vision that her words called up, of our portly pastor in an 
attitude so unbefitting, was altogether too much for our risible 
muscles; even the awed regard of the three young ladies melted 
into soft laughter. 

“A child-like mind is necessary for—for the efficacy of cures in 
cramp,” remarked Laugula solemnly, as Mr. Willoughby hurriedly 
shook hands and left us. 

We were regarding each other with wide smiles when Mrs. 
Willoughby’s expostulating voice reached us from the staircase. 

“My dear Henry, there is a cork in your pocket at this very 
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moment, how can you call it nonsense? ah, no, do not throw 
it——” her voice died away in the opening of the street-door. 

‘“ What credulity!” exclaimed the lady of the house. 

But for my part I think Mr. Willoughby deserved to dance in 
anguish all night, or be cramped into any attitude his fond wife 
pleased ; and as for credulity—well, have we not all some weakness 
that way? Some revel in the relation of wonderful cures, some 
in surprising and gruesome stories of their neighbours, some in 
ghosts, some in the wonders of animal magnetism, and some in 
corks and peacocks’ feathers. 


Artuur Hoop. 
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A Ciger-Lily. 


Onze hot night some years ago—a night of a memorably hot 
July—the usual tourist crowd lounged and chatted on the 
verandah of the Schweitzerhof Hotel, Lucerne. White-gowned 
women, cool as lilies, added value to the many whose gay attire 
intermingled with a rainbow-effect of colour among the black 
coats of the men. 

Beyond the brightly-lit verandah in the frontage that serves 
for a garden, the electric light, descending on the massed little 
rose-bushes, changed the high scheme of the vivid flowers into a 
bluer, colder colour-range. Beyond again the mop-headed little 
trees looked infinitely round and black. Over all spread the fair 
night-sky, star-lit and moonless. 

On the verandah the gay chatter increased, and occasional 
ripples of laughter pointed with charm the swaying melody of 
dreamy Strauss waltzes played by the violins of the little band. 

From time to time the big omnibus of the hotel swept up to 
the door like ruthless prose into poetry, depositing a stream of 
travellers who looked oddly out of place as they passed up the 
steps and filed into the hall. Outside in lounge chairs a little 
apart from the crowd two men were talking. 

“Yes, your ward is, I must say, about the most difficult young 
woman it has been my experience to come across!” The eyes 
of the man addressed twinkled. He made no answer. He 
appeared absorbed in the jewel-like effect of the lights of one of 
the lake steamers sparkling under the heavy foliage of the thick 
little trees. 

“Upon my word,” the speaker continued, “you'll have to 
exercise some authority in the matter of this affair she has on 
with Drummond. You only arrived the other day, and naturally 
you can’t form a correct idea of the state of things as yet. 
Some old gossips here ought to be flayed alive; it hasn’t taken 
them long to make her the talk of the hotel. All the same 
she’s acting with consummate folly. If you don’t think it’s 
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your duty to remonstrate, I do. She’s perfectly well aware of 
what my wife and I think, but of course we’re powerless so far 
as exercising any authority goes. She’s often far from amiable 
with my wife, but I’ve a suspicion she’s really rather attached 
to her all the same. Not that sho’ll let her influence her! Oh 
dear no! That’s another story. When we asked the girl to 
travel with us I’m bound to confess I thought she'd be amenable 
enough, though I knew, of course, she was a bit of a fire-brand. 
Ha! ha! She's an odd girl. I overheard Drummond paying 
her some idiotic compliment the other day on the score of her 
affection for violets. He said she resembled that flower. She 
flashed round on him like an angry young empress—you should 
have seen her! ‘Don’t say what isn’t true,’ she snapped out; 
‘there’s nothing of the retiring violet about me, and you know 
it!’ Drummond wasn’t to be snubbed. ‘I'll compare you to 
a tiger-lily,’ he said, ‘if you like that better. Drummond’s not 
the only one, there are two or three other fellows here hard hit; 
but he’s undoubtedly first favourite. I should make short work 
of this and be off home, but Mademoiselle the Tiger-lily declares 
she’ll stay on here alone if we leave yet awhile. I can’t get my 
wife to stir. It’s an awful nuisance! That man Drummond’s 
a gentleman outwardly without a doubt, but I have my suspicions 
he has anything but a good record. What are you going to do?” 
Mr. Maddison turned towards his friend with a look of direct 
appeal. On his rubicund, elderly, good-tempered face a harassed 
look sat somewhat quaintly. 

His friend rose. He stretched himself lazily, lit a fresh cigar, 
threw away the match with unnecessary vigour, then slowly 
reseated himself. Hugo North looked his calling, that of a hard- 
worked London barrister. His plainness of feature was redeemed 
by eyes, keenly observant and yet singularly kindly. Some- 
thing in his personality conveyed the immediate impression of 
alert and convincing cleverness. 

“My dear fellow, what in the name of goodness can anyone 
do? I’ve no authority, and I’ve certainly no power to control 
the course of Miss Falkenshaw’s love affairs. My guardianship 
is limited to her money-matters, naturally. Besides, I have my 
own theory about unmanageable young women. They are never 
consciously directed or influenced unless through the channel of 
their own acts—never! They fire away at the mismanagement 
of their lives with all their superfluous energy, till one fine day 
they find themselves up against a stone wall. Then they either 
make shipwreck or they chop right round and save themselves 
in the nick of time by dropping their cursed pride and letting 
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a friend’s hand steer them straight again. It takes an averted 
crisis to wake up some women to what ballast means.” 

“You appear to know all about it,” said his friend, with a 
smile. “The eternal feminine is a difficult study. I was not 
aware it was a science in which you, for instance, had had par- 
ticular opportunities for much research, eh?” 

A somewhat grim smile curved the corners of Hugo North’s 
firm mouth. 

“Oh! I’ve gathered a little elementary knowledge,” he said 
quietly ; “‘ most of us do, I suppose.” 

There was a pause of some duration when North spoke again. 

“That man Drummond’s bound, by the way, to be a good 
billiard player; [ll look him up fora game. As to that refractory 
young woman she must have her head. She'll come to no harm. 
She doesn’t intend anything as regards Drummond. Not she! 
He gives me the impression of a gentle-mannered suave soul; 
a girl like her looks on that type as good for amusement but 
quite out.of count for marriage. She has a stormy temperament. 
Always had! It must have its outlets and experiences. She'll 
only learn that way. She’s bound to suffer. When you wrote 
that your wife had taken a fancy to the girl and persuaded her to 
go abroad with you, I said to myself, ‘Rocks ahead!’ By the 
way, I foresee a new development soon. It seems she’s bored 
with her London chaperon. Declares she won’t go back to 
her. Some freak in her head, I suppose. As likely as not she 
intends to set up in rooms alone. I had an idea from some- 
thing I heard her say that a plan of this sort was running in her 
head. She'll be a little fool if she carries it out with no one more 
responsible about her than that French maid.” 

“Oh, she has more sense than that,” put in his companion, 
consolingly. “Thousand pities she has no relatives living. Not 
that it would make much difference if she had. She’ll have her 
own way.” 

He pondered a little and then brought down his hand with 
a bang on the little garden table beside them. 

“Confound the girl! She’s handsome—handsome! and she 
knows it, the gipsy that she is! A nice time ‘ monsieur le mari’ 
will have, whoever is foredoomed to play thas lively réle. If she 
felt the prick of the curb she'd be off across country at a rare 
old speed. Fine spirited nature though. I like the girl!” he 
broke out presently in a different voice, “I do, indeed, and that’s 
more than I’d say for Drummond. I detest that fellow! Upon 
my word, I’d rather drop him in the lake any day than see her 
marry him!” 
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As Hugo North had said of him, Drummond was gentle- 
mannered and suave. Scruapulous in his dress, his natural graceful- 
ness was aided by a lithe figure and shoulders on which his coat 
hung with an air that afforded himself and his tailor considerable 
satisfaction. He was noticeable anywhere for good looks and for 
eyes capable of sentiment on occasion. 

“Where are you off to, Juliet?” said Mrs. Maddison that 
morning early. 

The brilliant face turned quickly round at the sudden question. 
Under the shadow of a coquettishly-curved hat the wonderful 
eyes appeared even lovelier than their wont. 

“Where am I off to? I’m going half round Switzerland 
with Bertie Drummond!” She tilted her round little chin 
audaciously. ‘‘ We shall take express trains! We may be back 
todinner. Ta ta!” 

“ Listen to me, dear child; don’t go!” 

Mrs. Maddison laid her hand on the girl’s arm, flushing with 
the effort of her appeal. Petite and fragile, Mrs. Maddison 
was pleasant to look upon, with a love of dainty accessories to 
a picturesque mode of dress. A rare woman, rock-like in her 
loyalty, and sweet enough to be called weak by the envious. 
One’s immediate impression on meeting her was that she lived 
in a rarefied air. This was in every sense true, yet no one would 
have dreamed of calling her “saint-like,” for, unfortunately, one 
does not associate “saints” with that comforting earthly quality 
in which those of diametrically opposed views can bask and be 
happy. They basked and were happy even to the enduring of 
each other in the neighbourhood of Mrs. Maddison’s cementing 
gentleness. The charm of intuitive sympathy, such as was this 
gracious woman’s, is as much due to a quick intellect reasoning 
from its own deductions and unbiassed by the conventions of 
opinion, as it is to a heart naturally predisposed to loving- 
kindness. 

“Don’t go,” repeated Mrs. Maddison. 

Juliet Falkenshaw looked at her friend curiously, and then 
with a sudden impulse kissed her, whereupon she moved quickly 
away, @ turmoil of thoughts raging in her active brain. “ Why,” 
she said to herself, “why does that woman care for me? I 
couldn’t care for anyone like that. That is, I couldn’t care 
enough to worry. She has no business to fret about me. It 
annoys me,” she murmured, stamping her foot. “It annoys me,’ 
she repeated, staring up at the blue sky where a beautiful band 
of white cloud rippled right across the heavens, with ripples as 

perfectly ribbed and even as those a calm tide will leave im- 
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printed on a stretch of wet sea-sand. “I’m a fiend,” thought the 
girl, with a characteristic change of mood, “and she’s a dear! 
Well, I can’t help it. I must do what I like. I know exactly 
the ground I'm on with Bertie Drummond. He amuses me!” 
She smiled at her next reflection, which was to the effect that 
though Mr. North had virtually no right to interfere, still he was 
really rather wise, that she liked his silence, that his saying 
nothing must mean that he tacitly understood she would stand 
no interference. She hurriedly retraced her steps. It wanted 
ten minutes to the time she had appointed to meet Bertram 
Drummond for their expedition. 

In the ensuing days she did not alter her attitude with regard 
to her declared admirer, with the result that her guardian still 
looked on apparently with complete indifference, that Mr. Maddison 
still fumed, and that his wife still bore herself outwardly with an 
unconcern she was far from feeling. Her love for the girl had 
taken the form of one of those deep-rooted women-friendships, 
about which volumes might be written. In the blind devotion 
that sometimes overtakes one woman for another, the tension of 
suffering her friendship may entail upon her not infrequently 
comes within the borderland of tragedy. Women are slow to 
understand that some people are like some pictures—the best 
light in which to see them is not too near. Too near their 
crudity may jar, requiring the right degree of perspective to 
bring them before one’s vision in comprehensible and beautiful 
effect. In the lessening of daily personal intercourse, in the 
healing and recuperative power of the pauses and silences so 
essential to some sensitive natures, what had hurt in the relations 
will melt away; and the happiness of perfect trust may thereby 
be restored. 

Towards the end of the second week of North’s arrival the 
anxiety Miss Falkenshaw’s friends shared on her behalf was 
removed for a short time, as Mr. Drummond joined three 
University friends in a mountaineering expedition, according to 
a promise extracted from him before he left London. 

On one of the evenings of his absence Miss Falkenshaw did not 
make her appearance at table d’héte, and North ate his dinner to 
the question, “Where is she?” He rose early from table, and 
passing out of the hall-door glanced along the rows of empty 
verandah chairs. The last one was occupied by a girl in white. 
She was reading intently. 

He came quickly up, and dropped into the chair beside her. 

“You haven’t dined.” 

“ It’s too hot for dinner.” 
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“Yes, it’s hot, but going dinnerless is a mistake, don’t you 
think ?” 

The swift glance he gave her was sufficient for him to note that 
she looked very pale and tired. 

He rose and went in. A few moments brought him back 
followed by a waiter bearing a tray with coffee and light 
refreshments. She sipped the coffee without comment. He took 
a turn along the verandah, consulting his watch. 

“TI have sent to your maid for your wraps,” he said, coming 
up to her. ‘“ We will drive along the lake to the landing-stage 
and meet the next steamer. There’s plenty of time. There will 
be a probability of cooler air. This verandah’s too sultry to 
be endured.” 

She looked up with rebellious eyes. ‘I don’t mind the heat. 
Why should I move from this comfortable chair? What 
exhausting plans you invent!” 

“As you like,” he jerked out, with curt annoyance, wheeling 
round and turning quickly away. At this moment the maid 
appeared with a light wrap and a small hat in her hand. 

Her mistress took them from her without a moment’s demur 
and stuck the hat on the top of her beautiful hair, vigorously 
prodding through the crown with a formidable hat-pin as though 
she were punishing her dainty Parisian head-gear for the delin- 
quencies of its owner. 

North strolled back to the chair beside her and dropped 
into it without a shadow of change in his face or manner. 

“Well, are you ready ?” she said, sitting upright as a dart on 
the edge of her chair and bending frowning, handsome brows 
upon him. 

“Ready? I beg your pardon! Ready for what?” he drawled 
lazily, simulating bland unconsciousness. 

She rose with superb disdain and passed before him. He got 
up and threaded his way behind her through the people who were 
now crowding into the air from table d’héte. Once in the road he 
hailed a carriage. She stepped in, and, after directing the driver, 
he jumped in beside her. 

She laughed, a merry spontaneous little laugh. 

“You are ever so funny, you know,” she said. 

“Do you mean by that to compliment my good temper? I 
must say I was rather proud of it just now. It was tried, you 
see. I don’t in the least know why you refused to come, nor 
do I in the least know why you have elected to change your mind. 
Woman! woman! ‘Souvent femme varie’—wise words. Smoke, 
may I? Thanks! From a medicinal point of view, you did wisely 
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to come. You'll feel better away from that baking verandah. 
Lucerne is broiling in the dog-days. One oughtn’t to be here. 
Ah! there’s the breeze—feel it ? ” 

He talked on after a desultory fashion, and she replied in 
occasional monosyllables, appearing, however, content. As they 
drove along the road opened out, and more was to be seen of the 
dim grand mountains, of the lovely lake lying there in the hot 
darkness with added mysteries of awful depth. The stars palpi- 
tated with shining life. Their brilliance was a note of joy in 
the sombre picture. Diamonds were they above that old giant 
Mont Pilatus, who might have been chosen by the constellations 
that night as the confidante of star-secrets, so radiantly did they 
shine above the black outline of his massive head. 

Few people on the steamer made sauntering on deck pleasant 
for North and his companion as the boat throbbed its way along 
to the hundred bright lights that nightly illuminate the town of 
hotels. Lucerne’s name-derivation from “lucerna,” or lighthouse, 
was prophetically appropriate. In olden times a guiding light 
shone over the lake-waters from its old Wasserthurm. As Lucerne 
exists nowadays it is at night (more especially when approached 
from the lake) a veritable concentration of light. 

Next day, as North strolled along the lake by the side of his 
beautiful ward, exercise was robbed of its ordinary monotony. 
During a pause in the conversation he took the opportunity of 
saying that he would require to have a talk with her on business 
matters. 

“There are papers I must get you to sign to-morrow,” he went 
on. “Also, I want to explain to you carefully concerning those 
re-investments.” 

She acquiesced and then added quickly, “I intended to tell you, 
by the way, that I shall be drawing more money than usual. 
I have decided to take a flat of my own. There’s plenty of 
choice! Oh, plenty! I like those flats by the Albert Hall.” 

North did not speak. Possibly she was uneasy under his 
silence, for she went on hurriedly— 

“(Qéline, my maid, will be with me, of course.” This added 
explanation brought forth no response, and she continued with 
temper in her tone. “I told you before leaving town those 
Somerville people were quite impossible to live with any longer. I 


shall adore furnishing a flat. It shall belovely. It shall be quite 
perfect, in fact.” 


North’s thin face darkened. 
“And you have decided on this step?” 
She gave a vigorous nod, biting her lip. 
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“And you are acting as you think your parents would have 
approved ?” 

He spoke with a solemn precision that nettled her still further. 

“ Knowing your father as I did,” he went on in a more natural 
tone, “I don’t for one moment think the step you are about to 
take would have been in accordance with his wishes.” 

She coloured and turned her head rather confusedly. 

“I am entirely my own mistress,” she said presently. 
“ Besides, you are quite mistaken ; with my father’s broad views 
on the progress of women, he would have entirely approved.” 

“Think so? Well, I don’t! However, I am certainly with you 
on the truth of the other point—that you are entirely your own 
mistress. Any line or career is open to you to choose or reject. 
You have money for anything. You can fulfil your smallest wish 
your own way, for you are in a position which, I am sure, you 
must admit is enchanting, not one single voice on earth has by 
reason of kinship the smallest claim to pronounce on your actions 
or to take exception—to take exception to any friendships you 
may care to form, for instance.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked fiercely. 

Their eyes met and clashed before he answered. 

“ My dear girl, you know perfectly well, without my saying in 
crude brutal fashion what I mean.” 

She flushed, laughing a little, disarmed by his sudden change of 
manner, 

“ How silly people are about Bertie Drummond,” she broke out. 
“They know nothing at all of him.” She appeared to think a 
moment and then flashed him an angry look. 

“Tt’s you who don’t approve of my living alone. You hate 
the idea.” 

“That's like a woman,” he said, observing her with supreme 
calm. ‘Carry the war into the enemy’s camp! It’s their one 
idea of the tactics of warfare. As a matter of fact you did not 
ask my opinion, did you? You never ask anyone’s opinion, do 
you? You're not made that way. Well, it’s a grand line to take 
one’s own initiative, but it’s climbing down after a mistake that’s 
unpleasant. No—if you care to know—I disapprove absolutely.” 

She looked at him. She knew his strong face was indicative of 
a spirit that could be as a very wall of resistance. 

Her combative demon rose. She would not be overruled by any 
man’s will. 

“T am quite resolved to do it,” she declared, prodding the point 
of her parasol into a crevice in the wall. 
| “That, of course, I knew,” he said, in so dry a tone that it ended 
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the argument and left her inwardly raging with indignation, as 
she had not intended it should end at what she considered was 
merely the beginning. 

The autumn of the year found Miss Falkenshaw and her maid 
occupying snug apartments in Welbeck Street. She was osten- 
sibly searching for the ideal flat. She went out a little at this 
time under the chaperonage of a well-known woman of the 
ultra-fashionable set-—a woman of entirely good reputation and of 
great good nature. Juliet Falkenshaw showed her nothing 
but her most amiable side, and yet her contrary heart knew all 
the time that of the two women, Mrs. Maddison, as compared with 
Lady Markham, was as a fine sapphire to blue glass. Of the 
Maddisons at this time she saw little or nothing, certain 
smartings of conscience kept her away. The first interview 
North had with his ward, after her arrival at Welbeck Street, 
had been markedly constrained. That she did not look happy 
was patent, and set him wondering. Their talk was of 
business matters, till she suddenly and irrelevantly remarked 
that she had seen a flat she liked, but that the rent was absurdly 
high. 

To this tentative speech North made no answer. She rose, 
restive under his silence, and went towards the window, turning a 
moment later on hearing the door open. It admitted a servant, 
who advanced with a telegram. She tore it open. North, watching 
her as she read, had his interest roused, for whatever the nature of 
its contents they were such as to cause a quick flush on her cheeks. 
He pondered this trifling incident with a frown as he banged the 
street door behind him and faced the chilly autumnal wind. He 
dined at his club somewhat morosely, and scanning the theatre 
list in the day’s paper decided that an hour or so at the play 
would be good for digestion, and also that a play then running, 
about which there had been a newspaper war as to the licenser 
daring to pass it, might at any rate prove amusing. He arrived 
at the theatre late, and took the only remaining stall in the last 
row. Towards the end of the first act a chance movement in 
front revealed to North the back of a girl’s head in the second 
row. It was familiar—the proud poise, the beautiful ruddy hair. 
Yes, there she was—his wilful ward, and beside her the bugbear 
of that worthy soul Maddison, the elegant, unruffled, Mr. Bertram 
Drummond! 

North became aware, by the interested look of his neighbour, 
that a strong word had escaped above his breath. 

It was evident to him that the telegram over which Juliet had 
coloured in the afternoon had been from Drummond, fixing this 
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theatre evening. He hoped she was colouring now, the deeper 
the better; the play was vulgar and hateful. 

Had she after all engaged herself to Drummond? It was 
perfectly possible, nay probable, thought North, conscious of the 
chill the thought struck through him. Words of his friend 
Maddison, that night at Lucerne, came back to him, “I like the 
girl, upon my word I do!” North was alive to the fact that in 
his own heart he must substitute the word “love ” for “like.” In 
his meditation he anathematised Drummond as not worth his salt, 
and drew what consolation he could from the certainty that should 
Bertram Drummond marry Juliet Falkenshaw he would find 
himself for once in the wrong box, that it would be disastrous, 
that it would be in every way deplorable. What splendid possi- 
bilities, he said to himself, would not her nature develop if it 
came within the magical dominion of the right sort of love! 
Lucky he who could find the key to that difficult heart of hers! 
As the curtain fell, North jumped up and went out. Hailing a 
hansom, he drove off to Campden Hill, where he dropped in on his 
friend Maddison in his smoking-den. 

They had a desultory talk on newspaper topics, on stocks 
and shares, on the last election, when Maddison said, a propos 
of nothing, as he measured the whiskey for his soda-water— 

“ By the way, what’s your ward up to?” 

“Up to? What do you mean?” said North, with a start. 

“ Well, my wife could not get hold of the girl anyhow! Whenshe 
called she was always out, and she wouldn’t come and see her. I 
met her though by chance the other morning, crossing Bond Street. 
I told her my wife was suffering again from that old throat affection, 
and, by Jove! if she didn’t call that same afternoon and was 
really tremendously nice. When she came down from my wife’s 
room she looked positively concerned. She urged me to call in 
that new throat specialist, Hurst Perry. Capital idea! I hadn’t 
thought of him. He’s out of town, I find, but he'll be back in a 
day or so. I’m not really uneasy, you know; I don’t consider this 
throat attack worse than many my wife has had before. Well, I 
suppose the game’s all up with our lively young friend; she’s 
evidently going straight ahead for matrimony with Drummond. 
I’ve heard she’s been seen a good deal about with him of late.” 

“Oh, she’s all right!” said North abruptly, silencing further 
information. 

Maddison looked up puzzled. He was not a man in whom tact 
abounded, but he had just then a very distinct perception that, for 
some reason best known to North himself, the subject of his last 
remarks must be interdicted between them. 
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The throat specialist called in to Mrs. Maddison was somewhat 
baffled by her symptoms, and played the usual card a doctor does 
when cornered—“ go abroad.” He specified the place, however. 
She was to breathe the mild air of Nervi, on the Genoese Riviera. 
For a time she appeared to benefit, but there came a day when 
she was seized with alarming illness. She knew her grave condi- 
tion, and surprised her husband by expressing an urgent desire to 
see Juliet Falkenshaw. 

Mr. Maddison telegraphed. In the shortest time possible 
Juliet arrived, and was at once admitted by the nurse into the 
sick-room. Half an hour later she came out, softly closing the 
door. Her young face wore a look it never had before. 

Going into her room she locked the door, and there gave way 
to a fit of prolonged and bitter weeping. The dawn found her 
still dressed and huddled in the easy-chair into which she had 
flung herself. Her eyes looked pitifully large and sad in her 
white face. Creeping softly along the corridor to the invalid’s 
room, she learnt from the nurse the latest bulletin, and asked the 
worn woman to rest for a little, while she took her place. The 
nurse’s practised eye measured her with a critical glance, as though 
doubting her capability. Then with one or two careful instructions 
she left the girl in charge. 

Next day there was no perceptible change in the patient’s 
condition, and Juliet Falkenshaw wrote the following note :— 


“ DEAR Mr. NortuH, 


“Mrs. Maddison is dangerously ill. The doctors tell me there is really 
no hope. They have not as yet broken this to her husband as they fear 
nothing immediate. Mr. Maddison’s anxiety is awful. When he knows 
the worst I cannot imagine how he will bear it. I once heard him say 
his brothers are in India, and that he has no people on this side of 
the world. I remember Mrs. Maddison telling me that her only living 
relatives are old people in some remote village and that they were 
scarcely known to her. In the event of the worst what should be done? 
As you are Mr. Maddison’s oldest friend, I have, on my own responsibility, 
put the facts before you, to act as you think best. 


“ Yours sincerely 


“ JULIET FALKENSHAW.” 


North, shortly after, arrived at the hotel, to be met by his 
ward with eyes that betrayed signs of weeping. He took her 
cold hands. 

“T’m glad you’ve come,” she said quite simply. ‘“She—she— 
died last night!” 

A few days later, the three who had been chief mourners at the 
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funeral started on their homeward journey, travelling vid Lucerne, 
where they made a halt of twenty-four hours. 

On the evening of their arrival the lake was looking its loveliest. 
North and his ward strolled under the trees at dusk in the warm 
spring air. They sat down on one of the many vacant benches. 
The tree-sheltered little promenade was nearly deserted. 

North turned to the girl beside him. She had been curiously 
still and silent. 

“ What are you thinking about?” 

“ Myself!” 

“ Egoist !” 

“Call me any names you like!” she murmured, with a catch in 
her breath. North rose, and paced up and down for a few yards, 
then suddenly stopped before her. There was light enough for 
him to see what gave a quickened beat to his pulse. A gleam of 
moisture shone on her thick lashes. What unexpected chord had 
he touched ? 

“Don’t be restless!” she said, colouring under his keen gaze. 
“Sit down! It’s just nice for talking now.” She hurried on, a 
little incoherently, as though to cover some odd embarrassment. 
“Tt’s such a lovely evening! Just the sort of evening something 
nice ought to happen, isn’t it? Why can’t some good fairy come 
along, and bring me a letter, for instance, with beautiful good 
news. I think there are really very few people who know what 
it is like to hear all of a sudden very good news, but there’s not 
a person alive who doesn’t know what sudden bad news is, is 
there?” 

“Perhaps not,” returned North quietly. “Very good news, 
did you say? I wish I could oblige you! The most I can offer 
is news that would astonish you—probably.” 

“Ts it good news?” she asked, glancing round on him with an 
access of interest. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, unable to meet the wondering gaze of 
her eyes, “I have no grounds for saying you will classify it as 
good news. I said news that would astonish you.” 

“Oh! well, never mind. Tell me, tell me quickly! It takes 
a great deal to astonish me, you know. You needn’t trouble to 
tell me if it’s only mildly interesting.” 

North threw up his head with a queer laugh. 

“Mildly interesting! What a child you are! The most 
intense feeling of my life! Do you know what you're talking 
about ?” 

In the pause that followed she surveyed him with amazement. 
He rose abruptly, leaving her seated, and walked away a few 
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yards as though undecided; then came back to her, and looked 
into her eyes. They shone up at him, star-like in the dusk. 

“My dear child, if I said I loved you—if I said that with all 
my heart, and soul, and life, I loved you, would that astonish 
you, and would you call it good news or bad ?” 

The colour surged into her face. 

“ What a funny game we are playing! Who began it? How 
well you play, don’t you?” 

“Probably,” he said, with quiet bitterness. “One can play 
well when in dead earnest. I want my answer. I want you for 
my wife.” 

For a long intense moment she gazed at him, the hot colour 
slowly ebbing from her cheek. Then he caught some murmured 
words—words hardly audible. 

“Me—me—me! I don’t understand! I am so troublesome! 
You know me—all my faults—all!” 

She rose in agitation. Her eyes had not left his face; it was 
as though she read there something that was melting the obduracy 
of her heart. Instinctively she re-seated herself, resting her elbow 
on the back of the seat, her hand supporting her brow. 

North moved round to the back of the bench, and laid his hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Talk about your faults, what are mine, I should like to know? 
It was wrong of me to speak to you just now. I had not meant 
to do so till a fitter time. Poor child, you’ve had more than 
enough to bear this last week ! ” 

She sprang up. Tears in her eyes welled over. As though 
maddened with mortification at her weakness, she turned with one 
of her old passionate gestures, and left him. Intent in thought, 
he traced marks on the gravel with his stick, not lifting his head 
as he heard her footsteps return. 

She dropped down into her old place on the bench beside him. 
Her fingers touched his arm. Her voice, as she spoke, had in it 
a delicious new note. 

“Please don’t do that,” she said. “ With your stick, 1 mean. 
Please turn round. It wasn’t——” 

She paused long enough for him to say, “It wasn’t what, my 
darling ?” 

She drew herself up with a movement comical in her, because 
it was demure. Tilting back her head, with her eyes fixed straight 
ahead, as though addressing the lake— 

“Tt wasn’t bad news,” she said. 


Joun Coniston. 
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Sin-de-Sitele. 


Tae conventional pessimist, who so sadly deplores the de- 
generacy of our fin-de-siecle women, would delight in a work 
that has recently fallen into my hands. It dwells in sorrowful 
terms on the grievous habits of latter-day women. Listen to their 
talk—the perpetual use of some one cant epithet, constantly 
recurring, and made to do duty for every variety of meaning. 
Then look at their frivolity—life one continual round of pleasure, 
while the home, once essentially a woman’s sphere, knows her so 
little that she is obliged periodically to send round cards to her 
acquaintance announcing the unwonted event of her being “ At 
Home.” Like mother, like child. Even the little ones are being 
corrupted by their injudicious elders, kept up after midnight at 
babies’ balls, “ their little hearts beating with hopes about partners 
and fears about rivals.” Yet what can we expect of an age that 
has produced the New Woman, the shrieking sisterhood who talk 
about their rights?—rights, forsooth, when it was duties their 
grandmothers thought of. The very literature reflects the taste 
of the day—corrupt anc vicious; yet how expect virtue or 
morality from an age that reads “ La Nouvelle Héloise” and “ Die 
Rauber.” 

Yes, such was the terrible state of society at the end of last 
century, when Hannah More dipped her pen in bitterness to 
attack the advanced women of her day, “ the bold and independent 
beauty, the intrepid female, the hoyden, the huntress and the 
archer, the swinging arms, the confident address, the regimental, 
and the four-in-hand.” To those who are accustomed to look on 
the eighteenth century as the period of powder, patches and 
politeness, these accusations seem very startling. It is so easy to 
forget that, though fashions change, human nature does not, and 
therefore the same types are bound to recur, though in different 
garb. Doubtless the progressive thinkers of Hannah More’s day 
spoke of the nineteenth century in the same tones of ardent hope 
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with which we talk of the twentieth. The nervous, hysterical 
woman had vanished, this lady assures us, before the advent of 
“ mannishness”; the neurotic woman was temporarily out of 
favour. 
“With a touch of her hand fashion shifted the scene, 
The hoyden, the huntress, the bold heroine, 


Like ghosts through a trap-door sprang up on the stage, 
Masculine women became all the rage.” * 


But then, as now, the masculine woman was probably the 
exception, while, if we may trust contemporary writers, her 
opposite, the woman of sensibility, who must not by any trick of 
language be confounded with the sensible woman, still held the 
stage. Her nerves, her hysterics, her faintings in the hero’s arms, 
her abundant tears dried with lace-edged handkerchiefs, her 
inevitable smelling-salts and frantic flights to her own chamber— 
how familiar they are! She glories in this ultra-sensibility. 


“You urge me to think,” writes Julia, in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Letters to 
Literary Ladies’; “I profess only to feel. Yes,” she continues, “if at this 
instant my guardian genius were to appear before me, and offer me the 
choice of my future destiny : on the one hand, the even temper, the poised 
judgment, the stoical serenity of philosophy; on the other, the eager 
genius, the exquisite sensibility of enthusiasm; if the angel said to me: 
‘ Choose—the lot of the one is great pleasure and great pain, great virtues 
and great defects, ardent hopes and severe disappointments, ecstasy and 
despair ; the lot of the other is calm happiness unmixed with violent grief, 
virtue without heroism, respect without admiration, and a length of life 
in which to every moment is allotted its proper portion of felicity’; 
Gracious genius, I should exclaim, if half my existence must be the 
sacrifice, take it; enthusiasm is my choice.” 

Of this kind of sensibility Miss Austen’s genius has made 
Marianne, in ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ the type for all time. 
Violent in her affection and her hatred, determined to appear 
miserable when she feels so, and with all that loving and lovable, 
we lose patience with her at times, and yet find her far more to 
our mind than her contemporaries, the silly flirts who are always 
giggling and whispering about their beaux, the slangy women, to 
whom everything is either “vastly entertaining” or “quite 
shocking,” or the horsy Lady Di Spankers, who played so im- 
portant a part in fiction. Very real figures are they all, drawn in 
pre-impressionist days, clear-cut portraits that will survive many 
of our shadowy modern heroines. They rise before us, living 
women of flesh and blood, to describe to us the fashions and ideals 
of their day. 


* From a contemporary verse review of the ‘Strictures on Female 
Education.’ 
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The special characteristic of English ladies at the turn of the 
century seems to have been their uselessness. Work was menial 
and degrading ; to earn a living a disgrace. A man who worked 
might be “respectable,” but he had a better claim to admiration 
if he spent somebody else’s money, and got gloriously into debt. 
Miss Austen supplies numerous instances of this type. Edward 
Ferrars, in ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ who depends for a subsistence 
on a capricious mother, and may neither determine his own 
actions nor choose his own wife, is yet considered worthy to win 
Elinor the Sensible. In the case of Willoughby the False, it is 
an alleviation rather than an aggravation of his misdeeds that he 
is dependent on the goodwill of a certain old lady. Frank 
Churchill, in ‘Emma,’ is another of the handsome young men 
who live by flattering old ladies while making sport of young 
ones. A rare exception is Edward Bertram, in ‘Mansfield Park,’ 
but his virtue is almost excessive. He actually determines to live 
at his parsonage and do his duty to his parishioners for the 
pittance of £700 a year. In spite of this heroic self-denial, he 
is keenly alive to the value of a competence. “Ido not mean to 
be poor,” he says. “ Poverty is exactly what I have determined 
against. Honesty, in the something between, in the middle state 
of worldly circumstances, is all that I am anxious for your not 
looking down on.” ‘To which Mary Crawford, who loves him, 
though not well enough to take such a step down in the social 
scale, retorts, ‘‘ You ought to be in Parliament, or you should have 
gone into the army ten years ago.” 

This was the age of the “jolly young bucks,” themselves the 
successors of the “ fades maccaronies,” of whom Miss Burney has 
described the characteristics : “taking no notice of things, seeing 
people and saying nothing, and never hearing a word, and not 
knowing one’s own acquaintance, and always finding fault.” Both 
types agreed in never doing anything so long as someone else 
could be found to do it for them. 

If idleness was so desirable for men, how much more was it 
necessary for women! We all remember how poor Jane Fairfax, 
destined to be a victim to the governess-trade—“ widely different 
certainly from the slave-trade, as to the guilt of those who carry 
it on; but as to the greater misery of the victims, I do not know 
where it lies ”—is saved from this terrible fate by the timely death 
of Mrs. Churchill. In this world of ton and fashion it was 
natural that the useless should be the aim of education, as opposed 
to Herbert Spencer’s excessive admiration for the useful. The 
eighteenth century witnessed the apotheosis of the accomplish- 
ment. Some share in this result may have been due to the 
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recent invention of the pianoforte. A cruel destiny was attached 
to that instrument. It was to drain the very life and energy of 
many generations of women, to tyrannize over the schoolroom for 
more than a hundred years, and to lead many a sober and right- 
living man to lift up his voice and curse his neighbour. The 
piano became essentially the lady’s instrument. There seemed to 
be a notion that anybody could play it, or at least any feminine 
person. Boys learned it when they had taste and inclination ; 
girls even when they lacked both. Hannah More quotes a 
contemporary writer to this effect: “Suppose your pupil to begin 
at six years of age, and to continue at the average of four hours a 
day only (what gruesome possibilities are conjured up by that 
“only” !), Sundays excepted, and thirteen days allowed for 
travelling annually, till she is eighteen, the statement stands 
thas: 300 days multiplied by 4, the number of hours amount to 
1200, that number multiplied by 12, which is the number of 
years, amounts to 14,400 hours.” “A thing imagination boggles 
at!” we might be tempted to exclaim were we not dealing with 
so correct a lady as Hannah More. 

What was the real aim of all this piano playing, which, as we 
are so constantly assured, was given up after marriage? Miss 
Austen has let us into the secret. As Orpheus drew the rocks 
and trees and savage beasts by the sound of his lyre, so must its 
rivals, the harp and piano, lure to his doom the unwilling bachelor. 
“ Give a girl an education,” says Mrs. Norris in ‘ Mansfield Park,’ 
“and introduce her properly into the world, and ten to one but 
she has the means of settling well without further expense to 
anybody,” except apparently the rich people who subsidize the 
young man who marries the musical young woman. 

The aim of education—to win a husband. The means—beauty 
and accomplishments; the former is Heaven’s gift, but the latter 
may be acquired. What do you mean by “ accomplished ?” asks 
one of those Edgeworthian mothers, who so admirably reflect the 
calm commonsense of their creator. ‘Why, that she dances 
extremely well, and that she speaks French and Italian, and that 
she draws exceedingly well indeed.... She certainly plays 
extremely well upon the pianoforte and understands music per- 
fectly.” The young ladies of a hundred years ago were at least 
as liberal with their superlatives as our modern girls. Next to 
music came drawing, but this seems to have attracted only second- 
best matrimonial prizes. It was less aggressive, and did not 
force so much attention, though the practice of showing off the 
young ladies’ artistic performances in the drawing-room had 
become, according to Miss Edgeworth, “a private nuisance.” 
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As for dancing, if we may trust Hannah More, it was lifted into 
such importance that it could not with any degree of safety be 
confided to one instructor, but a whole train of successive masters 
were considered absolutely essential to its perfection. She adds 
the account of a “real instance in which the delighted mother 
had been heard to declare that the visits of masters of every art, 
and the different masters for the various gradations of the same 
art, followed each other in such close and rapid succession during 
the whole of the London residence, that her girls had not a 
moment’s interval to look into a book, nor could she contrive any 
method to introduce one, till she happily devised the scheme of 
reading to them herself for half an hour while they were drawing, 
by which no time was lost.” In intellectual as in artistic pursuits 
the aim was display rather than thoroughness. To seem ignorant 
of those facts which a politely educated lady ought to know was 
as bad as to be unable to dance and play. Every self-respecting 
girl must stay in the schoolroom till she could repeat “ the 
Roman Emperors as low as Severus, besides a great deal of the 
heathen mythology and all the metals and semi-metals, planets, 
and distinguished philosophers.” ‘These young ladies were very 
proud of their stores of miscellaneous information, and duly 
looked down on their mothers, who had apparently not had the 
same advantages. So at least we learn from Miss Edgeworth, 
who has an unquestionable talent for portraying the “shocking 
example.” 

Still in those Sandford and Merton days, when Tommy’s mis- 
deeds served as a foil to throw up Harry’s virtues, we are bound 
to take the author’s description of the bad boy and girl with some 
grains of salt. No doubt there was a good deal of human nature 
about those fin-de-sitcle girls of the eighteenth century, in spite 
of the foolish tendencies of the day, and they probably grew up 
into sensible though somewhat narrow-minded women, with con- 
venient memories which enabled them to exaggerate all the good 
and minimize all the bad of their own youthful days. Let us not 
lay the flattering unction to our souls that we are the first to 
hold up our hands in horror at the degeneracy of our young 

eople. 
. The seventeenth century too had its fin-de-siecle, and its satirist, 
John Oldham, to exclaim at the latter-day wickedness around him. 
l'rivolity was the note of the age. 


“ What wouldst thou say, great Harry, couldst thou view 
Thy gaudy, fluttering race of English now?” 


he exclaims, forgetful apparently that great Harry in his young 
R 2 
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days had visited the Field of the Cloth of Gold in the most 
preposterous garb ever invented, and had not always been the 
type of steadiness and constancy. Nor are the other common- 
places wanting :— 
“To such indulgence are kind parents grown 

That nought costs less in breeding than a son. 

Nor is it hard to find a father now 

Shall more upon a setting dog allow, 

And with a freer hand reward the care 

Of training up his spaniel than his heir.” 


We seem to have heard something like this as early as the days 
of Socrates, but perhaps this only proves that mankind is in- 
corrigible. 

Oldham discourses rather vaguely on “ the vices of this guilty 
age.” It was the fashion then as now to reserve the severest 
censure for women, their dress, their frivolity, ete. One of them, 
Mary Astell, at last came forward as the champion of her sex. 
Like Hannah More, she sought the causes of their folly in the 
mistaken system of female education then in fashion, “ as though 
they were destined to folly and impertinence, to say no worse, 
and what is even more inhuman, they are blamed for that ill- 
conduct they are not suffered to avoid, and reprobated for those 
faults they are in amanner forced into.” Probably she was right. 

Most of these female critics, when bewailing the manners of 
their own times, have a good deal to say about their “ grand- 
mothers,” the worthy ladies who always wore the right clothes, 
who were neither “fast” nor “slow,” and possessed such tre- 
mendous capabilities of being shocked, that their very name 
serves to inspire all the terrors of Mrs. Grundy. These grand- 
mothers had been young in the “ good old times,’ A.D. z Who 
shall solve that equation, and fix for us that perpetually vanishing 
unknown quantity? Hannah More’s “ grandmothers” were given, 
it seems, to domesticity and fancy work, and were not altogether 
to be envied, if it is true that they “ wore out their joyless days 
in adorning the manor-house with hideous hangings of sorrowful 
tapestry and disfiguring tent-stitch.” Miss Edgeworth makes no 
secret of her satisfaction that the needlework pictures of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba have at last been relegated to the garret. 
Both these ladies had too much sense not to realise that the 
general tendency of the world is towards progress, though they 
were anxious to add some impetus to the tardy movement. Mary 
Astell might well be pardoned for preferring the past to the 
present, because in her “good old times” it was the fashion to 
give the girls a good education without putting artificial barriers 
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in the way of their progress. In her own degenerate end of the 
century their chief occupation was the adornment of their 
“decaying carcases.” Doubtless she is right in the picture of her 
own times; we must prolong our search and roll back the page 
yet further if we hope to find the virtuous ladies of the olden 
time. How about the sixteenth century, the days of good 
Queen Bess? In her day surely women had not become “ those 
little, useless and impertinent animals” of which Mary Astell 
speaks. Doubtless they did adorn their “decaying carcases” 
with ruffs and hoops and other such gear, but at least there was 
no suspicion of “ mannishness” about them, no signs of a “ new 
woman.” The English ladies of the later sixteenth century were 
an example to the nations. Yes, says the sour Puritan Stubbes, 
but an example of evil. Even their faces are not their own. 
“The women of Anglia used to colour their faces with certaine 
oyles, liquors, unguents and waters made to that end, whereby 
they think their beauty is greatly decored.” ‘Some of them lie 
in bed till nine or ten of the clock every morning, then being 
roused forth of their dennes, they are two or three hours in 
putting on their robes, which being done, they go to dinner, 
where no delicates either of wines or meat are wanting.” Nor is 
this extravagance and idleness confined to the upper classes. 
Even cottagers’ daughters “will not spare to flaunt it out in 
suche gownes, petticoats, and kirtles as these.” It is useless to 
say that the parents should refuse them the money for such 
unseemly adornment, “for they are so impudent that, all be it 
their poore parents have but one cow, horse, or sheep, they will 
never let them rest till they be sold to maintain them in their 
braveness, past all tongue can tell.” The young people in those 
days had their way in everything. No holding in check the 
sixteenth century “revolting daughter,” though Stubbes points 
out that “this over great lenitie and remisse libertie in the 
education of youth” is “ rather an extreme cruelty than a fatherly 
pitie of them towards their children.” Even the “ new woman” 
is not wanting in his picture :— 

“The women also there have dublets and jerkins as men have heer, 
buttoned up the brest, and made with wings, welts, and pinions on the 
shoulder points, as man’s apparel is for all the world, and though this be 
a kind of attire appropriate onely to man, yet they blush not to wear it; 
and if they could as well change their sex, and put on the kinde of man, 
as they can wear apparel assigned onely to man, I think they would as 


surely become men indeed as now they degenerate from godly, sober 
women, in wearing this wanton, lewd kind of attire, proper onely to man.” 


They are but “ hermaphroditi—that is, monsters of both kindes, 
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half women, half men.” What especially rouses his wrath is that 
women should appropriate the finery that was regarded as man’s 
prerogative. Gascoigne says much the same in his ‘Steel Glas.’ 
“ What should these be?” he asks, when his mirror reflects— 
“A stranger trope than any yet were sene, 

They be not men: for why? they have no beards, 

They be no boyes, which wear such side long gowns, 

They be no Gods, for al their gallant glosse, 

They be no divels, I trow, which seem so saintish. 

What be they? women? masking in men’s weedes? 

With dutchkin dublets, and with jerkins jaggde? 

With Spanish spangs, and ruffes set out of France, 

With high copt hattes, and fethers flaunt a flaunt?” 


The satirists cannot forgive the women for wearing feathers 
and ruffs; such fine plumes are only the right of the male bird. 
No wonder this devotion to dress led to a degeneration in 
character. Stubbes, who, like W. L. Alden’s immortal creation 
Jimmy Brown, is never at a loss for a harrowing anecdote to point 
his moral, tells a terrible story of the judgment of God shown 
upon a gentlewoman of Eprautna (Antwerp) on the 27th day of 
May, 1582. A rich merchant’s daughter being invited to a 
wedding in that town began to make great preparation of 
garments. “For the accomplishment whereof she curled her 
haire, she died her lockes, and laied them out after the best 
maner, she coloured her face with waters and ointments; but in 
no case could she gette any (so curious and daintie she was) that 
could starche and sette her ruffes and neckerchers to her mynde.” 
At last she sent for a couple of laundresses, who did the best they 
could, but failed to satisfy her. ‘Then fell she to sweare and 
teare, to cursse and banne, castyng the ruffes under feete and 
wishyng that the devill might take her when she weare any of 
those neckerchers again.” In the meantime, “through the suffer- 
aunce of God” the devil appeared to her in the form of a handsome 
young man, who asked the cause of her trouble. And “as women 
can conceale no thyng that lieth upon their stomaches,” she told 
him how she could not get her ruffs starched to her mind. There- 
upon he undertook to starch them for her, and was of course 
successful. After which she naturally fell in love with him. 
‘*This dooen, the young man kissed her, in the doyng whereof he 
writhe her neck in sunder, so she died miserably.” But worse 
was to follow. When she was laid in the coffin four men tried to 
lift her, but in vain; then six tried, but could not stir it from the 
spot; at last they caused it to be opened. ‘ Where thei founde 
the bodie to be taken awaie, and a blacke catte verie leane and 
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deformed sittyng in the coffin setting of greate ruffes and frizlyng 
of haire, to the grete feare and wonder of all the beholders.” 

Gascoigne, who like Stubbes thinks badly of his own time, 
draws up a general indictment of his age, and concludes with a 
list of desired reforms, for most of which we are still waiting. He 
hopes for a millennium— 

“ When Tayloures steale no stuffe from gentlemen 
* * ” * * * * = 


When Cutlers leave to sel olde rustie blades, 
And hide no crackes with soder nor deceit; 


When Tinkers make no more holes than they founde. 
* * * * * + aa * 


When Mercers make more bones to swere and lye, 
When Vintners mix no water with their wine, 
When Printers passe none errours in their bookes.” 


but he did not live to see it, nor, it is to be feared, shall we. 

“Qh, farewell, former world,” cries poor Stubbes, with a sigh 
for the old simple days when men were content to live on 
“ graine, corne, roots, pulse, herbes, weeds and such other baggage, 
and yet lived longer than we, and much stronger than we in 
every respect.” How shall we doubt his word? He saw that 
men were degenerating in his day, as they have continued to do 
since, and doubtless had been doing long before his time. To fix 
the date when the down-grade began would carry us far indeed, 
since even the laughter-loving Horace could write : 


“ What has not cankering time made worse ? 
Viler than grandsires, sires beget 
Ourselves, yet baser, soon to curse 
The world with offspring baser yet.” 


This was written shortly before the year one, and carries the 
jin-de-siecle degeneracy even beyond the Christian era. Chronology 
will not permit us to fix the date of Hesiod’s lament over the 
wickedness of his own age, still less of the Trojan War, when, as 
Homer tells us, men could perform feats impossible in his 
degenerate age. Beyond this wo cannot trace the degenerates, 
“because we lack a sacred bard,” though of course we know that 
man has been fast going downhill since the Deluge. In those more 
distant ages it seems to have been the grandfathers rather than 
the grandmothers who were the vanished models, equally shadowy 
and evasive, leading a blameless life in those good old times, for 
which Plato’s ideal world can have been the only fitting home. 

“Tt was not so in my young days,” sighs many a matron, 
confusing the point of view of twenty and fifty, and casting over 
her own youth the glamour of experience gained in her riper 
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years. It is to be hoped the “young person” will take her at 
her word, and not seek among the writings of thirty years ago for 
the records of contemporary criticism. Else she may learn to her 
dismay that the girl of those days was “a creature who dyes her 
hair and paints her face as the first article of her personal 
religion.” Her false standard of life leads to “the love of pleasure 
and indifference to duty; to the desire of money before either 
love or happiness, to uselessness at home, dissatisfaction with the 
monotony of ordinary life, horror of all useful work ; in a word, to 
the worst forms of luxury and selfishness.” Surely this is a 
picture calculated to make the modern girl offer up thanks that 
her generation is better than the one that preceded. The “ Frisky 
Mother” of the “Girl of the Period” removes even the possible 
faith in the grandmother age ; hope must lie in the future and not 
in the past if those grim pictures of the Saturday Review reflect 
the life. At least they may save us from one error. With such 
a record in black and white, nothing but an overdose of Lethe 
will induce the matron of to-day to boast of the virtue and 
simplicity that prevailed when she was young. We at least may 
be permitted to reverse our canvas, and seek the Golden Age, not 
behind, but before us. Shall we say in 2000? 














A Vision of His Own. 


“Wnuo’s the girl with Darrell ?” 

“ Wife of his bosom—newly taken to it, I believe.” 

“H’m—he’s done pretty well for himself so far as looks go. 
Where did he pick her up? Who was she?” 

“Don’t know exactly—parson’s daughter—gardener’s daughter 
—niller’s daughter—for aught I know, down in Devon some- 
where. The usual process—sketching tour—village inn—hot 
weather—curds and cream and roses—love in idleness—result ! ”— 
he nodded towards the tall young pair, who, as they moved down 
the room, were attracting a large share of the stare, open and 
unabashed, of a smart crowd. - 

“We'll have a new type in Darrell’s next picture. Lucky 
fellow, I wouldn’t mind having a try myself—skin like nothing 
on earth but the bloom on a stephanotis—it would make a pretty 
piece of work.” 

“Yes, for those who care for pretty things,” with savage 
emphasis. “ Darrell does, to be sure!” 

“No one can lay that sin to your charge, Buckley,” with a 
grin, “ you don’t care for ’em beautiful. Man, your ‘Coryphée 
resting ’ has a face like a panting frog.”’ 

“They frequently have,’ said Buckley coolly, “but some of 
them don’t even attain to quite so respectable a development. 
One must paint what one sees.” 

“Oh, to be sure—the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, and all the rest of it, but what one sees may depend a 
good deal on where one looks, eh, old man? Meantime I’m going 
to have another look at the beauty.” 

“Td as soon look at a chocolate box. It’s only a face, there’s 
nothing behind it.” 

“Well, what if there isn’t, what more do you want? Man isa 
cheeky animal to be sure! But after all, how do you know? 
Soul, with a capital, isn’t the prerogative of the sallow, nor brains 
of the beetle-browed !” 
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“Nor wit of the wordy, to answer you as Solomon recommends. 
My dear boy,” impatiently, “go and follow the crowd by all means. 
What an absurdity a private view is to be sure, and yet one is 
always fool enough to ‘seek it yet again.’ There are more 
people gaping after that girl than looking at the best thing on 
the walls. I suppose women get seasoned to it soon enough.” 
Still he too looked after “the beauty ” till she was swallowed up 
in the sea of waving flowers and feathers with which the feminine 
head is so fearfully and wonderfully adorned at present, and then 
he turned back with a grunt to the picture he had previously 
been studying—an idiot boy strapped into a chair, a dull malig- 
nity growing in the heavy eyes, as he looked vacantly at the 
gambols of a tiny fluffy kitten. The lithe grace, the agile 
perfection, the joy in life of the “lower animal,” contrasted with 
the sombre, repulsive inhuman creature in the chair, seemed a 
slap in the face to poor humanity with all its aspirations and 
pretensions—“ made in the image of God!” With merciless 
cynicism the picture was labelled “ Mother’s Darling”—a title 
that was echoed in a sort of gasp by those who could spare a 
glance from the people to the pictures. Buckley stood by, appar- 
ently finding as much pleasure in their half-shocked, half-startled 
faces as in the masterly brushwork. 

In young Mrs. Darrell’s case, the seasoning process of which 
Buckley had spoken had hardly begun as yet. 

“TI think London people are very rude. How dreadfully they 
stare!” she was saying. 

“Why, did you not enjoy it? Most of the women there would 
have given their ears to have had as many eyes upon them. 
Don’t you know that to be looked at, to be pointed out, to be 
talked about is the summit of a modern woman’s ambition? You 
nave attained to the first to-day, who knows what may follow ?” 

Austin Darrell had a pleasant voice. Its lazy good-humoured 
drawl had generally rather a soothing effect, but the girl beside 
him gave a little petulant turn to her graceful neck. 

“To be looked at—well, one mightn’t object to that,” with the 
dawning of a little conscious smile. Evelyn Darrell did not need 
the verdict of the crowd to assure her that she was beautiful. 
“But such open insolent staring, as if one were on show—it 
would be thought shockingly bad manners at Narracombe, that I 
know.” 

“The best people have always the worst manners; you may 
accept that as an axiom in society, Evy.” 

“Oh dear me, I feel as if I should never be cool again.” They 
were in the garden behind Darrell’s house, the typical little 
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house, with the big bald studio built out from it. The garden 
was a typical London one too, a good deal of not too carefully 
kept grass, with clumps of shrubs and flowering bushes here and 
there, but the twilight of that sweetest season of the year, when 
spring is merging into early summer, was slowly gathering. The 
roar of the town had sunk to a murmur as soothing as the lisp 
of the rippling waves in the Devonshire combe that Evelyn had 
so lately left. Somewhere near a blackbird fluted—a white star 
or two looked down through the soft dusk. As the girl spoke, 
they had paused by a tall, ragged bush of lilac. She drew herself 
to her full height, stretched up her arm, and pulling down one of 
the purple plumes, laid her cheek against it. There was still 
light enough to see the perfect poise of the tall slight figure, the 
gracious curve of the throat, the deep eyes that seemed all the 
deeper in the gathering dusk. 

“Stop, oh, do stand still one moment,” cried Darrell, but the 
girl, startled by his eagerness, turned and let the bough swing 
back. 

“Ah,” he sighed regretfully, “that was perfect, if you could 
only have kept the pose. It is just what I was dreaming of.” 

“ What—would you like to paint me!” cried Evelyn joyously. 
“T am sure I could stand as long as you like; it was only that 
you spoke so suddenly—and oh, they would be so pleased to have 
a portrait of me at home, for they will miss me, I know they will,” 
her voice falling a little. 

“Dear heart, you make me feel like a thief and a robber,” said 
the young man tenderly, and drawing the fair head gently back- 
ward on to his shoulder ; “ but so long as you don’t miss them too 
much, I’m afraid I can’t pretend to be very penitent,” and for a 
little the garden was silent save for the blackbird’s mellow 
rapture. 

“Then you will really paint a portrait of me, Austin, like some 
of those we saw to-day,” said Evelyn, when at last they turned 
towards the house. 

“Whenever you like. I am not a portrait painter, but that 
would be a labour of love. Which did you like best, Eyy—only 
don’t ask me to do it in your smartest trousseau frock, though 
fashion is a little more merciful just now, and doesn’t insist on 
women being three yards round the shoulders, if they are to 
preserve their self-respect.” 

“TI think I liked that one of a bride best,” said Evelyn shyly. 
“T thought I could have touched the white satin, and the pattern 
of the lace was so wonderfully distinct. Isn’t it strange? It was 
exactly the same as old Lady Jevon’s best Mechlin.” 
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If Austin gulped something down, the darkness hid it ; husband 
and wife had still each other’s acquaintance to make, Their 
wooing had been very much as Buckley had described it, save 
that even in Devonshire roses do not bloom in May, but the 
sternest realist is not always strictly accurate when a sentence 
has to be rounded out. It had seemed but a part of the efflor- 
escence of spring—an idyll of young life and young love, as brief 
and as simple and as natural as the mating of the birds. All 
that Austin knew of his wife was that she was beautiful and he 
loved her. But the blossom must fall if the fruit is to set, 
and in life as in nature, the future hangs on such transition 
times. 

“Tt wasn’t exactly of a portrait I was thinking, at least not one 
like that,” he said rather hurriedly, “but of a picture that has 
been in my mind for some time, and when you stretched up your 
arm just now, the whole thing came before me in a flash. If 
one could only paint as one sees at such moments—but with you 
to inspire me, Evy ”—after all he was a very young husband. 

“Then I could be of use to you, I could really help?” said the 
girl, a palpitating joy in her voice. 

“Help? Ishould think so, but it’s awfully hard work posing. 
Evy, I don’t like to ask you.” 

“Ugh!” in a tone of sudden disgust. They were in the 
little hall, and under the hanging lamp, Evelyn caught sight of 
her hands. 

“Oh dear, what a dreadful place London is—even the very 
flowers are smutty. Look at my hands!” holding out the dimpled 
palms. 

Darrell caught them with a laugh and kissed them, soot and 
all, and then, as Evelyn darted away, he turned into the studio to 
dream by turns of his new picture and his new bliss. 

Austin Darrell had been spoiled by too easy a success—so said 
his austerer brethren who stigmatised his work as “ pretty— 
pretty.” The criticism did not move him greatly, and it 
certainly did not affect the sale of his pictures, which were only 
a degree less popular than himself. There might be a little same- 
ness in the lovely women he delighted to paint, but Philistia still 
prefers something graceful and pleasing to a piece of repulsive 
realism, however clever, and since in that wide region pictures are 
chiefly regarded as a necessary if somewhat expensive part of the 
dining-room furniture, one cannot wonder that a comfortable 
citizen has no desire to be confronted between the courses with 
a shivering casual rendered with photographic minuteness, or 
with a “ Mother’s Darling!” Darrell’s pictures sold; if he chose 
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he could always silence his detractors with that incontestable 
proof of success, but he seldom troubled to argue the matter. 
He vexed his soul by no vain strivings after unattainable ideals. 
He knew what he could do, and he did it, and for the rest, he was 
easy-going, good-hearted, the “ best of fellows.” Now to crown 
all he loved and was loved by a@ beautiful pure-hearted girl. 
What more could he ask? Nothing, he would honestly have said, 
as, pipe in mouth, he turned over some sketches for his picture, 
till Evy should join him again. The blossom had barely been 
shaken as yet. How could the poor child be expected to have 
any sense of art, living beyond the world as she had? It 
would come by-and-by. Yes, he was perfectly satisfied with the 
flowery if unheroic levels of his perfectly legitimate success and 
happiness. 

“Your chin the least thing higher, dear. There—that’s perfect 
—but couldn’t you put just a little more—a little more depth 
into your eyes.” 

“Oh, Austin, that is what you are always saying. What can 
you mean? How can anyone put depth into their eyes? And 
I—I am so tired,” pitifully. 

“Poor darling, no wonder. I’m afraid I am brutally forget- 
ful at times. You are so patient, you spoil me. There, sit 
down, I wish you wouldn’t stand a moment after you begin to 
feel tired.” 

He helped her down from the estrade, and settled her in a deep 
easy chair, and then he went back and gazed perplexedly at his 
canvas. His picture was Francesca in her youth, all untempted, 
unfallen as yet. She stood in the old-world Florentine garden, 
under the solid burning blue of the southern noon-day, one slight 
arm upraised to draw down, not the homely spike of lilac, but 
a crimson rose, whose glowing petals seemed to cast a faint 
reflection on the pale perfect face, like the first tremulous blush 
of dawn. She was poised in expectation, waiting for what her 
awakening heart told her was drawing nearer—the footfall of 
Love. All her nature was trembling towards the ineffable inevit- 
able moment. She was ready, let him come as he would, bring 
with him what he would, and the rapt eyes, fixed on the burning 
heart of the flower of love, seemed already gazing beyond time, 
foreseeing and accepting that tragic immortality, that supreme 
beatitude of woe, which was yet to enhalo her and her hapless 
lover for all the ages. 

Those eyes drew Darrell’s toward them, as if against his will. 
He stood motionless for a moment, and then he began working in 
a sort of desperation at the embroidered robe, which swept the 
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wan, cracked marble of the pathway. He had begun his picture 
a few weeks ago with a light heart. He would have said and 
would have fully believed that he was rendering his conception 
of Francesca in her fair unsullied youth, but in reality, bis picture 
would have been little more than a portrait of his beautiful wife 
in medieval dress, and in a charming pose. But something more 
than this was growing under his hand, apart almost from his own 
will it seemed, and along with it there was growing within him- 
self a vague nameless misery of unrest and dissatisfaction. The 
features, the colouring were Evelyn’s, but there were suggestions 
on lip and brow, and above all in the great tragic eyes—ah, how 
these eyes haunted him—that rendered his wife’s face merely 
vacant when he looked from his canvas to his model. 

Finding that the mighty Florentine was but the shadow of a 
name to Evelyn, he had repeated to her, while sketching in the 
outline, the immortal lines that enshrine Francesca’s name and 
story. His pleasant, lazy drawl had been a little tremulous ere 
he had finished, but Evelyn’s upraised hand had dropped by her 
side, she primmed her mouth. 

“ Austin, dear, you surely don’t want to paint me—your own 
wife—as a—as a woman like that,” she had protested almost 
tearfully. 

“A woman like that!” he repeated vaguely, absolutely unable 
for a moment even to conceive her point of view, and it had 
required much coaxing and special pleading to persuade her to 
resume her pose. Since then she had been the most exemplary 
model, so far as patience and steadiness went, but the blankness of 
the beautiful eyes obediently gazing at the dusty palm, supposed 
for the moment to represent Francesca’s rose-tree, was becoming 
intolerable to Darrell. 

He paused and looked across the studio at her. Her delicate 
loveliness seemed only enhanced by her surroundings—the big, 
bare, barn-like place, with a few old properties about for use 
merely, for Darrell had never gone in for a show studio. She 
was resting her cheek on her hand, and her hair, confined only by 
a jewelled fillet, fell in a glittering stream over the worn, dusky 
tapestry of the chair. What more did he want? Presumptuous 
fool that he was to question his supreme good-fortune because, 
while his conception of his subject was growing and deepening, 
a weary young girl could not at once respond to it. 

Evelyn looked up at that moment, and heaved the sigh 
demonstrative. 

“Do say something, Austin. It’s so dreadfully quiet,” with a 
childish pout. Child-like, Darrell hastened to call it. 
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“ Quiet?” he said with a smile; “that is a new accusation to 
bring against London town.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that, it is the house that is so dreadfully 
quiet. You haven’t said a word for an age, and there isn’t a 
sound but that clock—tick—tick—tick—listen !” 

Austin paused, brush in hand, and listened for a moment to the 
reverberating tick of the quaint old clock in its high carved 
wooden case. Other sound there was none. In the late after- 
noon, that quiet neighbourhood was very still save for the faint 
echo of the inevitable piano-organ, somewhere in the distance. 

“Tt isn’t very lively perhaps, though it hardly matches the 
silence of Narracombe—ah, that was bliss—but you were so 
absorbed in your thoughts, it seemed too bad to disturb you. 
What were they all about?” 

“IT was only wondering what they would all be doing at home,” 
said Evelyn simply. 

“Having tea in the schoolroom, I should say, most of them 
at least,” laughed Darrell. “I think I see Carrie hewing down 
the big loaf, and you at the teapot. It was no sinecure. I 
wonder who has succeeded to your honours.” 

“T suppose it will be Carrie, though she never was good at 
remembering who took sugar and who didn’t, and she would 
always mix the cups,” said Evelyn seriously. ‘I do often wonder 
how they are getting on and who looks after the flowers, But I 
am sure Narracombe never was as quiet as this. The boys were 
always rushing in about something or other,” 

“ And being promptly ordered out again by Mistress Evelyn,” 
put in Darrell. 

“And then the children were always romping about, and there 
were the dogs and the birds, and Polly screaming to have his 
head scratched—and then one knew every one in the village and 
all about them——” 

“Poor Evy,” said Darrell, dropping his brushes with a ratt’e 
into a big vase. He crossed the room and sat down on the arm 
of her chair. ‘So London is dull compared with Narracombe ? 
We must see if we can’t find some rival attraction. I am afraid I 
have been very selfish, I have kept you too much to myself. I 
thought we had been out a good deal though—more than is good 
for my work anyhow.” 

“I—TI don’t think I care very much for dinner-parties, they are 
so long and so hot—I seem to have nothing to say. People talk 
of things I never heard of before, I—I feel so out of it,” said 
Evelyn, flushing a little; “but please don’t think I don’t care 
for London. I could stand and look in at the shop windows all 
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day. Oh, they are so lovely, and they are never the same. I 
never weary of them, but then I don’t care to go out much alone. 
I know of course that you can’t come with me, but people push so 
and stare.” 

Darrell got to his feet suddenly. 

“Don’t you want your tea, Evy? Talking of the big school- 
room teapot has made me thirsty at any rate. Dress yourself 
like a Christian—that’s what one of my models used to say when 
she exchanged a Venetian gown for a reefer-jacket and a hat with 
a red feather and a green one in it, though I don’t ask you to 
imitate her in that—and we shall go out somewhere in search of 
diversion.” 

“Oh, that will be delightful!” exclaimed Evelyn, crossing the 
floor with a little skip of satisfaction. ‘‘ Where shall we go? 
What shall we do?” 

“We'll settle that weighty matter at tea—but anything you 
like, so long as you don’t ask me to glue my nose to a milliner’s 
window. I draw the line there.” 

He closed the door upon the soft sweep of her embroidered 
train, and then went back to his picture. The echoes of Evy’s 
chatter died from his mind. A great silence seemed to fall around 
him, as he thrilled to the gaze of those deep earnest eyes. The 
slight figure rounded itself, the curving throat palpitated, the 
eyes burned with eager, ardent life. A veil seemed swept away 
from before his own eyes, or rather it was as if enclosing walls, 
which had narrowed his world within their petty boundary, were 
falling around him on every hand, and amid the crash and din, 
and through the ever-widening breaches, he had breathless, con- 
fusing glimpses of a vast limitless horizon, receding, even as he 
gazed, further, further away beyond the power of thought to 
grasp, of infinite possibilities in life and art and love. Yes, love. 
He had been content with its shadow, its mere reflection, like a 
man looking at the sky glassed in a calm shallow pool, instead of 
gazing up—up into the Infinite itself. His heart and mind reeled 
in the throes of this spiritual birth-pang, while those wonderful 
eyes, those parted lips seemed to say, “Come to me—I know—I 
understand—I love. Yes, you too are learning what love is—a 
man and woman, heart to heart, mind to mind, soul to soul, fused 
and welded in one pure deathless glow in which the dross perishes 
while the immortal——” 

He turned abruptly away, and walked up and down the empty 
dusty floor. 

What was this? What had come to him? Was he in love 
with a mere picture, a thing of paint and canvas—with a harsh 
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i1augh—the work of his own hands? ‘Was he going mad that that 
face should have the power to draw him to spend hours gazing at 
it, hours when Evelyn was wrapped in dreamless sleep, but when 
alone he seemed truly alive? He looked at the chair, where a 
little while ago his wife had been sitting, and her image still 
seemed to linger. Was she not as fair, as sweet, as docile as ever? 
Oh yes, she was all that, but—and then he made one stride back 
to the easel, like a man who gives up the struggle. He knew the 
truth now. ‘The face was his wife’s, yes, but unconsciously while 
he had painted, he had dreamed into it all that that face 
lacked, all that he now knew—love worthy of the name, heart 
and intellect, a high ideal, and a noble generous nature 
that would count the utmost sacrifice joy for Love’s sake. He 
did not formulate this to himself; rather he struggled in vain 
against the merciless rush of revelation, but he knew that there 
could be no going back, no closing of the eyes for him again. 
His easy satisfaction with himself and his world was shattered 
for ever. 

It was his own doing. He had loved a fair face and had asked 
for nothing more. He had got his desire. He had heedlessly 
launched his bark in a land-locked pool, without seeking to 
know whether it had any outlet to wider waters. Now he must 
try to content himself with its pretty miniature creeks and bays. 
Though he could hear “ the plunging seas draw backward from 
the land,” he must stop his ears, he must stifle vain longings. 
Let him yearn as he might, till his soul sickened within him, he 
was for ever cut off from the limitless expanse, the boundless 
freedom of the broad ocean. 

“ Hullo, Darrell, have you fallen into a trance before your last 
immortal work? Here, let’s see; don’t shove it away. Hang it, 
man, I want a look, and you seem to have got something here 
worth looking at,” and Buckley, who had come in unnoticed, 
shouldered the young man aside with friendly roughness, and 
planted himself in front of the canvas, while Darrell stood by like 
a worshipper whose Holy of Holies has been ruthlessly entered by 
profane and heedless feet. What had brought Buckley here, of all 
men, with his art of the gutter? What could he know, how dare he 
judge? 

“Hm,” said Buckley slowly, after a long pause, during which 
Darrell tried to clutch at reality again, “to tell you the truth, 
Darrell, I didn’t think you had it in you.” 

“TI don’t suppose you could pay me a higher compliment,” said 
the young man, trying to laugh. 


“ Well, you’ve made your lay-figure alive this time, that’s all— 
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alive, I should say so; look at those eyes; you’ve given your doll 
brains and a heart. I’m not imaginative nor historical; the 
nineteenth century is quite good enough for me. I’d rather paint 
a flower-seller or a Regent Street woman any day, than your 
Francescas and Fiammettas and all their tribe; but I know good 
work when I see it, and this should take you far. Pity it’s so long 
till the next Academy, or have you any idea of exhibiting privately ? 
It’s worth it, and you know I say what I think.” 

“TJ don’t know,” said Darrell. 

The suggestion was like a stab. Send her to be hung on a wall 
to be gaped at, and carped at, by all who chose to come and 
stare! He would as soon lay bare his inmost heart to the man 
before him. 

“You ought to. Of course, the features are your wife’s, but-——” 
Buckley stopped abruptly. 

Accustomed as he was to speak not only the naked but the 
flayed truth, even he realised that there were some things that 
should not be said. 

At that moment the door opened and Evelyn came in. She 
was dressed “like a Christian” in a dove-coloured walking-dress, 
her fair face framed in the sweeping curves of a broad-brimmed 
grey hat. 

“Have you quite forgotten about tea, Austin?” she began, 
plaintively, and then paused, her lovely colour deepening at sight 
of the stranger. 

In a flash both men’s glances instinctively went from her face to 
the picture, and then their eyes met. Austin’s fell, a sort of spasm 
crossed his face. Buckley gave an odd laugh. 

“T am admiring your husband’s picture, Mrs. Darrell,” he said, 
with a sweeping bow. “It is easy to see where he has got his 
inspiration,” and then again he laughed. 

Darrell’s hands closed; he made a half-step forward, as Evelyn 
said : 

“TI suppose it is a very good picture, but it is not a likeness of 
me at all. I am sure that is not my expression one bit. You must 
keep your promise, Austin, and paint my picture as I am,” turning 
with a little air of proprietorship to her husband. 

“Yes, Darrell,” echoed Buckley, “you really ought to paint 
Mrs. Darrell as she is. It would be an interesting companion- 
picture to this, eh?” his freakish humour revelling in the psychic 
moment—the woman’s unconsciousness, the man’s new, bitter 
consciousness. Then suddenly pulling himself together, he said 
bluntly, “See you again, Darrell; won’t intrude now,” and de- 
parted as abruptly as he had come. 
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“Who is that odd man? Why, he spoke to me without being 
introduced,” said Evelyn, almost before the door had closed. 

“ He’s an eccentric sort of being, dear; nobody heeds what he 
says or does.” 

“T am sure I don’t care,” said Evelyn loftily; “but people 
ought to behave. Austin, I don’t think this is at all like me,” 
turning again to the picture. “Is that why you haven’t let me 
see it for so long?” the beautiful eyes narrowing suddenly. 

“Unfinished pictures shouldn’t be looked at. I don’t know 
whether I shall finish this or not.” 

He flung a piece of drapery over the canvas, and pushed the 
easel aside. 

“Yes, Evy, I'll paint a picture of you as you are. You shan’t 
have to complain of a want of likeness this time. Shall it be 
in that turn-out? Who knows but that hat may go down to 
posterity like the ‘ beautiful Duchess’s’?” He hardly knew what 
he was saying: “ But first of all, we'll go right away for awhile. 
You deserve a holiday after the dreary time you’ve had in this 
dull studio. Where shall we go? Would you like to go back to 
Narracombe and see the boys and the dogs and the children and 
the parrot again, and help Carrie to cut the bread and butter, or 
shall it be Paris? There are wonderful shops there, and since I 
should be a stranger in a strange land, we could stare in at the 
windows together. What do you say? Which shall it be?” 

“T don’t know; it’s so hard to choose. I sometimes wish that 
one never needed to do it; but I think it must be Paris; oh, it 
would be lovely. Austin, let me say it in your ear.’ She raised 
herself on tip-toe, and with a pretty pretence of alarm, whispered 
—“Do you know, Austin, you—you’ve not been quite the same 
lately. I suppose it is your work, or this great, big, noisy 
London—but you've been so quiet and so—so dull—there, it’s 
out! Sometimes I’ve even wondered if you are quite, quite 
pleased with me,” with the smile of one suggesting a manifest 
impossibility. “ But when we are away together again, everything 
will be as it used to be, won’t it? It will be like having our 
honeymoon all over again.” 

She clasped ecstatic hands; the red lips pouted themselves in 
expectation of the caress that should follow such a suggestion. 

Austin did not seem to notice. His wild mood had suddenly 
left him. 

“No, little wife, it can’t be quite the same. You'll have a 
good time, I hope, but we can’t go back. What is gone, is gone, 
In this life, things don’t come over again.” 
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On the Road. 


Ir is a great thing to live near the high road, if you happen to 
be a student of human nature, and the road leads straight from 
anywhere to London town. Shut up within so many feet of park 
paling, enclosed by the respectable hedge of a secluded villa 
residence, one is in danger of losing touch with humanity (with a 
capital H.). Humanity, indeed, comes to the front door to pay 
calls and collect subscriptions, or to the back door to vend small 
wares and demand alms, but in either case the visits are pro- 
fessional and perfunctory. 

Society in the country is a trifle dull. The parson, the doctor, 
the well-fed, well-satisfied young men and women, whose mental 
vision would appear to be bounded by the four white lines of the 
tennis-court, are all of one type; you meet them in every county 
in England. You meet them in the pages of innumerable novels 
and magazines. You learn to anticipate their movements, their 
manners ; when they open their lips to speak, you know what 
they are going to say. There is about them a sameness which 
detracts from their interest as human beings. They are exclusive 
too, clinging to their own little sets, and very distrustful of the 
stranger within their gates, especially of a stranger who is more 
than suspected of “ writing for the papers.” For them, the press, 
like the stage, savours of immorality, and they are never wholly 
certain that a “literary person” can be—“ well, really quite re- 
spectable, you know.” 

Lastly, and this is the worst of them, they are, to all 
appearance, fixed and permanent. They go on marrying each 
other, and reproducing their type with an exactitude which 
threatens to last as long as the world itself. 

But on the road, the student of human nature may find another 
society, which is not in the least permanent, and the type whereof 
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is constantly changing. It also is a society of cliques and sets, 
varying from respectable travellers, with the price of a bed in 
their pockets, to candidates for the nearest “casual,” or the 
chance shelter of an empty outhouse; but it is much more genial 
and amusing than its stationary prototype in the red brick villas. 
It responds to your sympathy and interest; it will unfold its 
story for your delectation, and should hard fact have confined its 
experiences to the strictly unromantic, it will on occasion 
supplement their recital with the most delightful lies. 

It comprises men and women of every shade of character, and its 
history ranges from grimmest tragedy to the broad humours of the 
jolly beggar and out-and-out scamp. 

I remember the raw cold of the bitter winter evening on which 
I met, almost barefoot and literally in rags, what had once been— 


“A gentleman of England, 
Cleanly bred, machinely crammed,” 


and an officer in Her Majesty’s Service. 

There were many missing links in the chain which fate had 
forged from the quarter-deck to the casual ward, but this much I 
learned: he had had “ chances,” and had thrown them away. 

“T’ve no one to blame but myself, and it is too late now. I’ve 
gone so far that I can’t get back. After all, it doesn’t matter. 
My people think I’m dead, and I hope to God I shall be soon.” 
I thought it did matter, and said so. An hour later, I saw him 
coming out of a public-house, and wondered whether I had not 
after all done good that evil might come. He looked almost 
happy. The devil which had dragged him down was again 
singing its syren song in his ears. He straightened himself, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, stepped out, and lurched heavily 
against the adjoining wall. Perhaps, as he had said, it was “too 
late.” But, ah me! the pity of it. 

There are certain expressions familiar to the pamphlet and 
platform of philanthropy, the use of which is not considered 
etiquette on the road. If you forget this fact, you are likely to 
receive a reminder in the shape of a quiet but unmistakable 
reproof, 

It was once my good fortune to foregather with a gentleman 
who resembled nothing but an animated scarecrow, and he was 
kind enough to favour me with the story of his life. The recital 
lasted half-an-hour, and comprised the concentrated material for 
at least three shilling shockers. He had been a gardener, nay, 
head gardener to Mr. O’Brien, of Bally-something Castle, county 
Cork (the locality is not to be found on the map), and the trusted 
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servant and factotum of Sir D-—- F——, whose name figures 
in the pages of Burke, and is therefore not to be given in full. 

From this proud position, a series of wholly unmerited misfor- 
tunes had reduced him to travelling on foot through the lanes of 
Surrey, in company with a hamper of the commoner varieties of 
fern. He had buried a wife and nine children, and was in dire 
need of rest and refreshment, having journeyed “ from Bagshot 
on an empty stomach,” which, to say the least, could not have 
been a comfortable form of progression. The distance was pre- 
posterous, and I said incautiously— 

“ You’ve never tramped all that way in twenty-four hours ?” 

“Were you manin’ walked now?” he replied, with a mildly 
reproachful emphasis on the active verb. “Sure, and I have 
walked from Bagshot, and I am sixty-four.” 

I apologised on the spot. He was a very dignified scarecrow, 
who professed to know the name of every fern in the United 
Kingdom; and sold me a Blechnum, which he called a Trichomanes, 
to prove the accuracy of the assertion. 

Six months after, I met him in the neighbourhood of Guildford. 
He did not recognise me, and told me his story over again. It 
was a revised edition. There were now seven children, three 
living, one a cripple, and all were dependent on their aged father. 
Bally-something Castle was removed from Cork to Clare, and 
Sir D F—— had been raised to the peerage. Several of the 
most striking incidents of his truly remarkable career had gained 
in force and effective detail. It was a very telling story. The 
scarecrow called upon the host of heaven to bear witness to its 
accuracy. 

“T wudn’t decave a mole, an’ sure it’s the truth I’m tellin’ you. 
Tam an Oirishman, though ye moight not belave ut by token of 
my spache.” 

I did believe it, for 1 have heard speeches from Irish members 
who dealt with facts much as did my friend the scarecrow. The 
style is unmistakable, likewise the veracity. I gave him a small 
donation. He felt himself entitled to a more generous recognition, 
and argued the point, but I did not agree, and left him cursing 
fluently. 

The first acquaintance I ever made on the road was a perfect 
ph ysical example of a certain type; the type of the unmitigated 
blackguard. His name was Richard Jones, and his face was that 
of a half-bred bulldog suffering from an attack of mumps. I met 
him on a certain afternoon in late October. There had been a 
magisterial inquiry into a case of manslaughter, and the dull little 
country town was ablaze with excitement. A woman, in respect- 
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able circumstances, had by systematic ill-treatment caused the 
death of a wretched little servant girl, and a virtuously indignant 
populace had thronged the market-place to howl execration on the 
culprit. It was the first time I had heard the people “ give 
tongue,” and I went down to make the most of a new experience. 

In the red dusk of the fading sunset, a sea of black heads 
surged and tossed about a four-wheeled cab, for which eight or 
ten constables were trying to clear a passage through the crowd. 
A policeman sat on the box beside the driver, and two more kept 
guard over their prisoner inside. There were authoritative shouts, 
the crack of a whip, a momentary scatter in the immediate vicinity 
of the horse’s hoofs, and then arose a dull hoarse roar, gradually 
swelling into a very hell of inarticulate sound. 

The light of a street lamp flashed for a second over a woman’s 
face, white and open-mouthed, and on the blue uniform of a 
stalwart inspector who leaned forward, barring the window with 
his arm, then the black sea closed in, and above the tumult of 
voices rose ominous yells of ‘ Turn it over.” 

I asked a man standing beside me if he thought the police were 
strong enough to hold the crowd. He answered that there was 
“no blooming fear,” and straightway uplifted his voice in anathemas 
of marvellous force and variety. The cab turned the corner of 
the street, pursued by a gradual diminuendo of abuse, and my 
neighbour spat upon the pavement and inquired whether I would 
give him a pair of old trousers, because his throat was as dry as 
a limekiln. I was unable to supply the garments he desired, 
but saw my way to relieving the cause of his immediate distress. 
In return for the price of a drink, he accompanied me home, 
considerately suggesting that it was late for me to be alone on 
foot, “ with so many rough characters about.” 

Next morning I encountered in the course of my wanderings a 
short, thick-set, disreputable ruffian, clad in frayed and shapeless 
garments, which had once been black, but were green and greasy 
with age and hard wear. The ragged frock coat, buttoned up to 
the dirty birdseye neckerchief, suggested an absence of cleanly 
linen beneath. 

He bade me “Good-day,” touching the brim of his battered 
hat, and as I looked inquiringly into the heavy mottled face, with 
its bulbous nose and pendulous lower lip, the little bleared eyes 
twinkled knowingly, and I recognised, with something of a shock, 
my acquaintance of the previous evening. We had a short 
conversation, one of many, in the course of which I learned that 


he had in years gone by been a porter in the employ of 
the §. E. Ri, 
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His was a common story. Drink had been his ruin. He had 
lost through that fatal thirst his berth, his home, and his 
character. He had driven his long-suffering wife to seek pro- 
tection at the hands of the law, and had sunk step by step to be 
a wretched vagabond, without hope or desire for reformation. 
But he was a vagabond with a strong sense of humour, and his 
personal appearance was hideous to the verge of fascination, for 
which reason I regarded him with interest, and looked forward to 
seeing him again. 

For a month or so he would disappear entirely, then one day 
I would meet him lounging along the road with his hands in his 
pockets, dirtier, more disreputable than ever, and he would stop 
and inquire how I “was getting on.” It was a purely social 
acquaintance. He never failed to recognise me, and he never 
asked me for money. Sometimes he merely touched his hat, 
sometimes he stopped for a little conversation. He had an 
etiquette of his own to which he rigidly adhered. He would 
only speak to me when he was sober. I found this out when, 
after a prolonged absence, I chanced one day to disregard his 
silent greeting, and asked him where he had been. He replied— 

“T can’t talk to you to-day; I’m drunk, and it ain’t fitting.” 

I took the hint and waited in future for him to speak first. 

About Christmas, ’91, he vanished from the scene, and for 
months I saw him no more, When at last we met again, I 
hardly recognised him. He was clean, he was shaven, he wore 
a tidy suit of fustian, and he was wheeling a light handcart 
laden with bundles of firewood. He appeared very much ashamed 
of his changed aspect, and confessed with evident humiliation 
that the long winter had proved too much for him. Illness and 
want had driven him to “ the House,” and he was now an inmate 
of the R—— Union. Perhaps I secretly sympathised with his 
chagrin. With the loss of his freedom and dirt, the charm of his 
unfettered blackguardism had vanished. He had become respect- 
able, even as other men, and—respectability is a terrible leveller, 


L. GALBRAITH, 
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Che Secret Orchard.” 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE, 
AuTHors OF ‘THE PRIDE oF JENNICO, ‘THE BatH ComEDY,’ ETC. 


————— 


Cuapter VI. 


Tue worthlessness of the Stuart has been demonstrated to us by 
every impartial historian. 

Recent discoveries, we are told, will shortly place before the 
world the true Mary Stuart in all her falseness and depravity, 
while ruthless pens have long ago scratched away the last shred 
of personal worth, consistency and manly honour from the pathetic 
figure of the Martyr-King ; the best that honest English Thackeray 
can say for the second Charles is that he was not a royal “snob” 
like his grandfather; the very name of the second James is still 
tantamount to execration. 

But fact and judgment work in vain. There will ever hang 
about the dethroned race a scent of romance more exquisite, 
memories of devotion more delicate, than any other house has yet 
called forth. 

It is not that the breed was worthier: this has been but too 
amply proved. It is not, either, that it has been more unfortunate : 
we have invested the story of that Bourbon who laid a more 
deserving, a more innocent head, upon the block than did our 
constitutionally decapitated King, with no such glamour. Other 
royal rulers have been deposed, disinherited, exiled; but yet their 
name is connected with no poetic love such as that which the 
single word, Stuart, has still the power to evoke. Their personal 
charm must have been something irresistible. 

Perhaps it was from his direct ancestor, James Stuart, that 
Charles-Edward Fitz-Roy, Duke of Cluny, inherited the peculiar 
fascination that made him an object of universal popularity, 
amounting in his own immediate circle to a kind of adoration. 

* Copyright in the United States of America, by Egerton Castle, 1901. 
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“The king can do no wrong.” Was it for a Stuart that this 
convenient aphorism was first coined? The Duke of Cluny was 
once described as one to whom it was possible to forgive every- 
thing. Perhaps if an attempt might be made to analyse anything 
so essentially elusive as “charm,” a clearer idea of his personality 
might be given by the statement that, in connection with him, 
right and wrong seemed to lose their everyday meaning. What- 
ever he did became him. I doubt whether, as a saint, he would 
have proved half so lovable as he did as a sinner. Withal, his 
sins were those the world most readily condones—those which 
seem to spring from an excess of generous natural qualities: 
open-handedness, good fellowship, reckless high spirits, delightful 
contempt of consequences, thorough appreciation of women, wit 
and wine. 

Something there was of the melancholy of the doomed Stuart 
about this last of their sons (but nothing, his friends averred, of 
Stuart meanness and falseness); much, too, was there of their 
integral dignity. No one would have ever taken a liberty with 
the Duke of Cluny, good companion as he was. At very first 
sight of him, it was impossible to mistake the distinctive type of 
beauty belonging to his lineage. The fine line of eyebrow 
curiously raised over the long lid, and its pathetic droop at each 
temple; the long full eye; the high delicate nose with its 
indefinable suggestion of scorn and the extraordinary sensitiveness 
of its thin nostrils; the grave mouth, with the delusive smile 
given by the light up-turned moustache ; the slender, beautiful 
hands—all this is familiar to our admiration from Van Dyck’s 
magic portraits, and helps us to understand something of the 
personal power of the race. But what no brush could convey, 
what no pen attempt to describe, was the exquisite lighting up 


of the living face; above all, the extraordinary sweetness of the 
smile, 


Jaques Favereau, nursing a dull fire of wrath in his heart 
against this profligate child of fortune, and Nessie Rodriguez, full 
of that wholesale condemnation which, in a small and inconsequent 
mind, is so often the only alternative to correspondingly wholesale 
admiration, felt, each in their different manner, all adverse 
feelings dispelled by the first sound of the Duke of Cluny’s voice. 

Perhaps not the least of this Cluny’s attraction dwelt in his 
voice: the most persuasive, the most sweet-sounding organ that 
ever man was gifted with; never raised inharmoniously above 
its pitch, it seemed impossible to connect its accents with a 
vulgar or sordid emotion. 
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The master of the house smilingly advanced to meet his guests. 
To his arm clung Helen. It was characteristic of her that she 
made no attempt to disguise the absorbing joy that the mere 
presence of her husband brought to her. 

“Madame,” said Cluny, bowing over Nessie’s eagerly extended 
fingers, “it is always a fresh pleasure to see you.” He stepped 
back and cast a single comprehensive glance over the little figure. 

“‘ Never the same,” said he, “and ever more charming !” 

Delighted, she knew that Paquin’s “ dernier cri” had not been 
wasted here. 

Then the Duke turned to shake Favereau’s hand. 

“Tam glad,” he said. And he was glad. There could be no 
mistaking the warmth in voice and eye and grasp. And Favereau 
felt the last of his resentment die away. 

“To the devil with this scamp that will not even let one be 
angry with him!” he cried impatiently in his heart. 

“ We never expected you,” Nessie was piping. “A delightful 
surprise—oh King of Jack-in-the-boxes!” 

All the while she was settling a frill here and a bow there with 
entire self-satisfaction. 

The Duke of Cluny turned his eyes, brightly happy under their 
melancholy lids, upon his wife. 

“Ah! you see how it is, I could not keep away any longer. 
The further we are separated, the longer we are apart,” said he, 
laying his hand for a second upon the gentle one that clasped his 
sleeve, “the tighter grow the cords that bind me; till there 
comes the time when, faith! the tension grows so painful that I 
must fain come home.” 

Nessie stared at the speaker, enthralled by the magic of his 
voice and manner. A little dry cough from Favereau made her 
start perceptibly. She seemed to give herself a sort of mental 
shake, ruffling at the same time her fine feathers after her 
peculiar fashion. 

“Well, yes,” she responded, with a sudden accession of tartness, 
“T reckon when a man has got a wife like that at home, home is 
about the best place for him.” 

She flounced back into her chair as she spoke, an action which 
became a signal for the others to take seats likewise. 

“ How right you are!” answered Cluny. So saying, he turned 
his wife’s rocking-chair to the proper angle and, in answer to the 
unconscious appeal of her eyes, installed himself upon the balus- 
trade by her side. “Yet she has a fault, perfect as she is—a 
great fault in a wife: she makes absence so hard to bear.” 

Helen blushed rosily, like a girl. 
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The Duke tilted his straw hat to the back of his head and gazed 
across the garden slopes towards the ever-deepening west. Be- 
tween him and the sky, in the absolute stillness, the opal smoke 
of the hamlets below rose straight and slow; about the garden 
swards the swallows flew with mad darts and intersecting swoops. 
A bell, sweetened by cool distance, rang the Angelus with innocent 
village note. Some nearer sentinel took up the call, and the next 
moment the old deep tone of the chapel bell rang out the hour 
and warning within Luciennes itself. In the hush Cluny heaved 
a long, sighing breath—the sigh of a man who gratefully draws 
into himself freshness and wholesomeness and peace. 

He glanced down at his wife’s bent head: as simply as the 
simplest child in the village below, Helen, at the call of the bell, 
was praying to herself. And as he looked at her he bared his 
head. Then he went on with his train of thought, speaking softly 
to the last echo of the dying chimes: 

‘* When a man leaves a wife like Helen, he carries off with him 
a holy image, before which his little light is always burning, after 
the fashion of those good friends of ours, the pious Russians, you 
know. And it seems to him, as each hour passes away, that the 
colours of his Sainte Image grow more glowing, more beautiful, 
more adorable. Yet when he returns home the image is nothing 
—nothing to the reality !” 

He paused, took his wife’s hand, impulsively extended towards 
him, and kissed it, adding dreamily, as if into space : 

“That is how it will be, I suppose, when the believer gains his 
heaven.” 

The Duke's poetic sentiments, as well as the accents in which 
they were delivered, were in as perfect harmony with the hour 
and the scene as the tender serenade of the blackbird to the 
receding sun from the orchard below. But it must be confessed 
that Nessie’s sudden explosion of admiration was notably the 
reverse. 

“Now, there!” she exclaimed. “I call that just lovely! I do 
believe if Rodriguez had ever made me one single speech like that, 
I should have forgiven him everything—everything ! ” 

Favereau looked at the absurdly piquante face, the absurdly 
fashionable figure of the diminutive lady who yearned to pose as a 
Sainte Image, and broke into the first hearty laugh he had given 
that day. She, always charmed to promote mirth, joined in with 
her cackle; and the sunset spell was irretrievably broken. 

Here a new sound of wheels without, accompanied by the 
comfortable solid trot of a pair of well-trained “ family-carriage ” 
horses, brought both hostess and guests to their feet. 
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Tripping as usual over her gown, Madame Rodriguez was the 
first to reach the angle of the terrace from whence the sweep of 
the entrance avenue could be overlooked. 

“T guess it’s the hero,” she cried, all eagerness, after vainly 
peering into the green below. “You know all about him, I 
daresay,” she called over her shoulder to Favereau. “We are just 
bursting with pride over his exploits, we Americans. (I suppose 
he’s heard of Santiago, Helen? One never knows with French 
people—they don’t seem to kind of realise there’s much of a 
world outside France.) Oh, here they are. There’s a puce 
parasol: that’s your cat-of-an-aunt—I beg pardon, Helen, Madame 
la Marquise de Lorme. And there’s another hat—a white straw 
mushroom. Oh of course, that’s the little innocent, the mysterious 
orphan. But where’s my hero?” 

“That's my child,” said Helen, and shot a glance of gay defiance 
at Favereau. 

The Duke straightened himself from bending over the balus- 
trade; ran his fingers through his crisp hair and whistled softly 
to himself with a look of comical good-humoured consternation. 

“ Faith,” he said in an undertone to Favereau, “I had forgotten 
all about the orphan—what’s her name—faith, I doubt if I ever 
knew the name! Well, it amuses Helen. What is it, my dear?” 
for his wife stood beside him, her hand on his coat sleeve. 

“ Are you not coming to welcome our guests, Cluny?” 

He glanced over the parapet. 

“Ces messiewrs are evidently walking,” he observed, “and that 
being the case, Favereau and I will leave you to your first 
feminine expansion—those embraces which our masculine awkward- 
ness would inevitably hamper! A tantét.” 

She moved from him regretfully. 

“Tm coming, Helen,” cried Madame Rodriguez, frankly 
bunching her inconvenient skirts and running after her tall 
friend as fast as her high heels would let her. 

When he had watched her out of sight, Cluny fell into his wife’s 
rocking chair and lit a cigarette. 

“Let us enjoy things for a few minutes more,” said he. “How 
perfect it would have been if it were not for what Madame Nessie 
calls ‘that old cat-of-an aunt’ and the rest of them!” He gave a 
little sigh. ‘“ What a pity that this carriage load should break in 
upon us! I must be growing old, I think, for I don’t feel any 
enthusiasm even to make the acquaintance of the American. It 
seems he’s a fine fellow though, and has been entrusted by his 
Government with weighty business in this Exhibition. As for 
cousin Totol, confess [ the youth’s hoary wickedness has ceased 
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to make me smile. And the orphan. Oh, one knows the 
orphan by heart already! ‘Owi, Monsieur. . . Non, Monsieur.’ 
Well, poor little soul, she can’t be much in the way, and, as I say, 
it amuses Helen.” 


Cuapter YII. 


FAvEREAU, absorbed in thought, his hands loosely clasped behind 
his back, his head bent forward on his breast, was pacing slowly 
up and down in the red sunset glow. A look of fatigue had fallen 
upon his face. It was as if some inner light had become quenched 
upon Helen’s withdrawal. 

He seemed to pay no heed to Cluny’s discourse. But, with the 
placid egoism of easy friendship, the latter proceeded, raising his 
voice and speaking a little more emphatically, the while he 
luxuriously rocked himself and stretched long legs before him and 
long arms above his head: 

“ There's not another woman like her, on the face of this earth ! 
Oh, this coming home to her, the restfulness of it, the sweetness ! 
And never banale, mon cher, no more than good white bread, or a 
clear water spring, or the large blue sky itself can become banal !” 

M. Favereau halted in front of the swinging chair and turned 
for a moment his abstracted gaze upon its self-complacent occupant, 
then he resumed his slow reflective tramp. 

“You made our marriage, dear old friend,” continued the Duke 
tenderly, “but it is no use trying to thank you.” 

The other walked to the end of the terrace, returned, drew a 
chair close and sat down. 

“Yes,” he said, “I made this marriage, and I don’t want you to 
thank me.” 

Both his tone and movements were so heavy, so unlike the man, 
that, with a shade of surprise, Cluny stopped his rocking, threw 
away his cigarette and half sat up to examine his friend’s 
countenance. Favereau returned the look with a long searching 

ZO. 
' “Edward,” said he then, “those were very pretty phrases you 
made to, and about, your wife just now.” 

“Phrases? I made no phrases. I spoke from my heart,” 
answered Cluny after a slight pause. 

Again Favereau’s eyes scanned the face before him with a long 
look. Then he gave a deep sigh. 

“T believe you are speaking the truth. I have no doubt,’ he 
said, “ that you are very glad to come back to Helen. But, does 
it not strike you that, for a man so conscious of his wedded felicity, 
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your absences are strangely frequent and prolonged? Are you 
not afraid that it may one day dawn upon Helen that these are 
not always occasioned by your high sense of territorial responsi- 
bility and social duties? For that is, I understand, the official 
explanation.” 

There was a complete cessation of all movement from the 
rocking chair, The Duke seemed struck into as profound a 
meditation as the speaker himself had been a little while before. 
Even in the rosy light his countenance seemed to grow pale under 
its tan. But there was not a shade of hesitation in the frankness 
of his glance ; not a shade of embarrassment in his manner when, 
at length, looking fully at Favereau, he answered him. The words 
however, came slowly, with deep earnestness and emphasis. 

“T can conceive,” he said, “no greater misfortune than that 
Helen’s peace of mind should ever be disturbed through me. I 
would do anything in the world to avert that.” 

Silence fell again. With an abrupt change of manner, the 
Duke lay back in his chair, resumed his oscillation, and began to 
roll another cigarette. 

Having thrown away his match, and blown a cloud of delicate 
smoke, the world was once more illumined by his charming smile. 

“Bless her,” he said, “she would not believe an angel from 
heaven were he to try to shake her faith in me!” 

Favereau rose stiffly from his seat, his face suddenly drawn with 
anger. The sturdy iron chair trembled under the weight and 
tension of his hand. 

“ And this,” he said, almost in a whisper, “ this is the confidence 
you deliberately abuse! Edward, you are a baser man than [ 
thought you.” 

He turned away as he spoke and walked to the end of the 
terrace with a dragging step, shrinking into himself as he went. 
His back now looked like that of an old man. 

Cluny sat, staring after him, with a blank look that was 
almost comical; then he sprang up, and hurriedly overtaking 
the retreating figure, flung both arms boyishly over its 
shoulders. 

“T say,” he cried, caressingly, “what fly has bitten you 
this evening? You know I am not base. I don’t say I am 
worthy of Helen—that would be absurd! I have my faults, of 
course——” 

“Faults!” echoed the other, turning round upon him; and 
the ring of his voice, the look in his eyes, was so full of sad 


contempt that the Duke hung his head and dropped his glance, 
like a convicted urchin. 
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“ Ah,” said he then, in a low voice, still looking to the ground, 
“Helen knows me better than any of you, in spite of everything. 
She alone knows the best of me. You, why, I think you know 
the worst. Now I stand between: a man, a mere man. Yet,” 
he continued, stretching out a persuasive hand, “is not a man’s 
best self the true one?” 

“Edward, Edward, Edward,” cried the elder, with a sort of 
groan, “these are but words. And that better self of yours— 
which God forbid I should deny—knows they are but words.” 

He scanned the beautiful face, so extraordinarily youthful 
still, in spite of the silver streaks in the thick brown hair. 

“ Alas!” he went on, “I fear that the naughty boy whom I 
loved so much more than I could have loved a better one, 
will never die in you. I have been waiting, Edward, for the 
man—I have waited so long that I have lost hope at last. And 
one day,” Favereau’s lip quivered, “one day you will break her 
heart!” 

He leant his elbow on the rough stone-work and gazed across 
shadowy garden-spaces towards the misty glory. 

Again Cluny’s arm crept round the irresponsive shoulder, and 
Cluny’s voice began to rise and fall in the obstinately averted ear 
in tones of pleading that were alternately boyishly sweet and 
passionately earnest. 

“Don’t say that! Look here, mon vieuw, it’s never too late 
to mend. Favereau! come, are you not a little hard on me? 
God knows I would not change my noble wife. No, not by a 
shade would I have her less exquisite. I will say this for 
myself, Favereau, she might have married a better man, easily, 
but there is not another man in the whole world that could 
understand her, feel with her, as I do. Come, you must acknow- 
ledge I have made her happy.” 

As the speaker became persuaded of the soundness of his 
own argument his voice grew gradually more assured. It now 
rang out almost in triumph, and the arm was withdrawn 
from its embrace to assist with fine gesture the weight of 
words. 

“Come,” he repeated, “you must acknowledge I have made 
her happy! Do you think, if I had ever hurt the most secret 
of her thoughts, the least fibre of her feelings, either as wife 
or as saint, she would wear round her woman’s face that aureole 
of happiness ?” 

Fayereau turned with slow unwilling eye, with stiff resisting 
figure, to meet the flushed triumph of his friend. 

“On the surface, your arguments are unanswerable, my prince 
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of easy sophists,” said he, with a curl upon his lip, which was, 
however, not all unkindly in its sarcasm. ‘“ But let us just probe 
a very little below this fair surface. Have you ever asked your- 
self how long Helen’s happiness would last if——” 

“Stay!” interrupted Cluny, with a quick gesture. Then 
staring thoughtfully at Favereau: “ Let me finish,” he said. “I 
suppose you imagine that I have been what is called unfaithful 
to my wife?” 

Favereau clutched the young man’s arm. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he cried, “ that you have not?” 

The husband hesitated a second, then he answered firmly: 
“ Never !—Never,” he went on, with an air of entire conviction, 
“with that better self of mine, that better self which is con- 
secrated to her.” 

“Faugh!” exclaimed Favereau, pushing Cluny from him with 
an angry movement. Then running his eyes over his friend’s 
figure, and clasping his own hands behind his head, with a gesture 
of utter discouragement. 

“TIncorrigible! ” cried he. 

Cluny, with his imperturbable sweet temper, betrayed no 
resentment. 

“My dear Favereau,” he said, pleading once again, “be reason- 
able. Here, let us sit on this bench. The smell of the honey- 
suckle is entrancing—and look at that sunset! What a good 
hour this is—the very hour for friends. Light up again and 
don’t look so gloomy. I am not such a bad fellow after all. 
(Well, if you will not smoke, I will.) ... Iask you again: have 
I not made her happy? And is that not the chief thing after 
all? You must admit—you are a man of the world—that there 
is not a man existing that is, through and through, worthy of her. 
There is not a man, as man is made, man with human weaknesses, 
human passions, who could keep himself, year in year out, upon 
her level, without once betraying the clay; without bringing 
disillusion upon her. You know that. I could not.” 

Favereau gave his dry commenting cough. 

“As well,” pursued Cluny, waving his unlit cigarette (he was 
not in earnest about his smoking, after all) “as well expect a 
human being, however wedded to holiness, to spend his whole 
existence in a church! A man must out into the world, even 
if it be a dusty, sinful world. I have felt that I must out into 
the world, devout worshipper as I am. I have to leave the 
sanctuary now and again to keep the shadow of my mere humanity 
from falling upon our perfect union—the union of my better self 
and her.” 

VOL. CXXII. T 
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This time the listener gave a short laugh, flung himself 
back on the bench, and crossed his legs. Leaning his head 
against the back, he gazed upwards into the deepening blue and 
breathed, sighing : 

‘“* Words, words, words !” 

“Well, after all,” then cried the other, with the first heat 
he had shown. “What is it you reproach me with? What is 
it? Where is it I have failed? What crimes do you think 
I commit when I leave her? Mon Dieu! of what importance 
are the relaxations of the man of the world, the man of honour 
be it understood, that you should think them, to-day, worth all 
this frowning? These things have no existence, my friend. Or 
rather, they cease to exist the moment they are past. Words 
written in water, pictures on the sands. Come, Favereau, are we 
not Parisians? If I have taken a cup of tea in the boudoir 
of celle-ci, or cracked a bottle of champagne at the supper of 
celui-la ; if I have gone to Longchamps on the drag of my good 
friend tel-et-tel, who likes Athenian company, or if I have lost 
a few nights’ sleep and a few rouleaue of gold round the 
Mirliton’s green tables, what does it all amount to, in fine? ... 
Pleasures without a morrow, without a memory. The glass 
of wine a man drinks in good company, the jest forgotten in 
the laughter, the merest nibble at the forbidden fruit, the fruit 
that grows in that secret orchard which every man (I mean 
every man of the world, of our world) has at the back of the open 
garden of his life. Why, Favereau, the very savour of that wild 
apple, tart and inferior as it is, is sometimes needed to bring 
a man to a right understanding of the value of better things.” 

“ Knowledge of good and evil, in fact,” said Favereau, gravely 
jeering. “ But your idea, my dear Edward, is hardly novel. The 
experiment, we are told, was made long ago.” 

“And am I not a son of Adam?” said Cluny, petulantly. 
“My God! and you too! Ah, come, don’t tell me you have 
never slipped into the secret orchard, and that you have never 
known the taste, sweet and acrid, of the forbid?~1 fruit! Oh, 
you have not been immaculate yourself!” 

Favereau straightened himself and fixed a glance of the saddest 
severity upon Cluny: the ghosts of the errors of his youth rose 
up before him. 

“T have not,” he said. But the next moment, under the 
pulse of a surging thought, his eye flashed, his face became 
suffused, the veins on his temples swelled: “I have not,” he 
repeated, throwing the words at his companion like an over- 
whelming indictment: “but I have not been married to Helen!” 
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There was a moment’s silence. Surprise, succeeded swiftly 
by an ingenuous shame, showed itself on the Duke’s face. 
Favereau, leaning his elbows on his knees, dropped his crim- 
soning forehead into his hands. For fifty-six years this man’s 
blood had coursed and fretted and toiled at the service of a 
mind and heart that had no pity on self; but it was young 
enough still—that is, strong enough and weak enough—to work 
its own torture. 

“Secret orchard!” he repeated. “Great God!” 


“ And was it for this I renounced thee, oh my beloved !” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Wuen the Duke next spoke it was in an altered manner. 

“ You are right,” said he, “a thousand times right; and I am 
wrong. I will give this folly up, as there is nothing in the world 
I would not give up to save Helen one tear. Oh, believe me, 
these are not words this time! or rather it is one word, my word 
of honour. You do believe me?” 

He stretched out his hand for his friend’s clasp, “Have you 
ever known me break my word of honour, Favereau? [I'll never 
leave her again. I'll try, I'll try to be really what she 
thinks me.” 

His whole soul thrilled in his voice. Then, as Favereau made 
no answering motion, the outstretched hand trembled a second 
and dropped. After a deliberate pause the other spoke : 

“Tt must have required something more than—what was your 
pretty phrase ?—the glass of wine in merry company, the jest 
forgotten in the laughter, to bring you to this.” 

There fell a curious silence upon the Duke. Leaning forward, 
both eye and tone as keen, as searching and as merciless as the 
surgeon’s lancet, Favereau went on: 

“In what category in his scheme of those harmless—what am 
I saying?... of those rather meritorious, ‘ pleasures without a 
morrow, does the Duke of Cluny place the young lady with the 
flaxen hair?” 

“My God!” said Cluny. The bench shook under his violent 
start. Favereau had stopped short: the first cut of his knife had 
laid bare the hidden sore. 

“My God!” said the Duke again, and every drop of blood 
ebbed from his face. “How did you know?” 

“ Everything is always known,” returned Favereau with his sad 
cold glance. 


T 2 
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“My God!” repeated Cluny once more, this time almost in a 
whisper. ‘“ Who told you? Do others know?” 

“Tt was spoken of, my dear fellow, at the Club. It may yet be 
talked about in the drawing-room. Sit down, Edward. Why 
this agitation? You have so sucessfully (I will again borrow 
your picturesque form of expression) cracked a bottle of cham- 
pagne with this one, drunk an intimate cup of tea with that other 
one, that I do not think your reputation is likely to suffer so very 
much.” Then changing his tone of icy bantering to one of fierce 
resentment : 

“But Helen, Edward, Helen? Listen: I had to stop Madame 
Rodriguez’s mouth just now. Oh! all out of her love for Helen, 
she wanted to advise her how to keep a husband at home. Great 
heavens! You are not an absolute fool. To have such happiness 
—such happiness, my God!” His voice failed him for an instant, 
“and to jeopardise it, for what? for the sweet acrid savour of 
your secret orchard fruit! Faugh!” 

Cluny opened his pale lips to speak, but could find no word. 

“The devil, man!” broke out the Minister, with a fresh gust 
of anger. “Do you think that you, Duke of Cluny, can walk the 
sands of Narbonne with a discreet conquest, and pass for an un- 
known bourgeois by the simple expedient of anonymity? I have 
warned you before. It was bad enough, in society. But this busi- 
ness! Come, who is that yellow-haired girl? Where is she now?” 

“T don’t know,” exclaimed Cluny, with a goaded cry. ‘I don’t 
know. I don’t want to know. I'll never see her again. I only 
wish I never had. Qh, it was the most devilish pitfall!” 

He sprang to his feet, took a few restless paces, returned and 
flung himself down again beside the still figure of his friend. 

“ Pshaw!” said he, with a laugh that rang rather tremulously, 
“T declare you terrified me! My good Favereau, I might have 
remembered your talent for taking everything connected with 
matrimonial obligations in the tragic mood. Oh!” stopping with 
a quick gesture the anticipated crushing retort, “I don’t want to 
defend myself any more. You are right, more right, perhaps, 
than you have any idea of. Favereau, a fortnight ago, had you 
preached me your sermon I could have laughed, and would have 
laughed, in your face, because, believe me or not, for all my folly 
my conscience was then clear. Now.... Well, now I have had a 
lesson. Great heavens, and what a lesson! Oh! I can never tell 
you, for I can never explain to myself, how this thing came to 
pass with me.” 

“ Facilis descensus,’ muttered Favereau between his teeth. 
“ Alas, my poor friend, the explanation is so easy!” 
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“But it is done with, thank God, it is done with!” cried 
Cluny, moving restlessly. “I have not one moment’s uneasiness 
on that score. Helen can never know. She'll not credit idle 
gossip...and with me always by her side... I'll never risk 
myself away from her again. Reassure yourself: I’ve had a 
lesson !” 

“My dear Edward,” said Favereau, and there was not the least 
accession of warmth in his accents, “ when I began this conversa- 
tion to-day, it was in no very comfortable frame of mind. But 
my forebodings were nothing to the anxiety with which your 
present attitude fills me. It must have been a serious tripping 
to have produced this fervour of penitence. I have heard it said,” 
he went on cynically, “that penitence is merely a higher sounding 
name for fear of consequences.” 

Cluny laughed nervously. 

“Not with me,” said he. “There is not a chance, not the 
smallest probability of any consequences; I mean of its ever 
reaching Helen’s ears. And after all, that is all I care for. It 
is, and will remain a matter without a morrow .... except as 
regards the warning to myself. You shall judge. Let me tell you.” 

The elder man raised a deprecating hand. 

“T should like to tell you,” insisted Cluny in his boyish way. 
“The confession will set a seal upon the compact I have just 
made.” And then he added with naif egoism: “It would be a 
great relief to me that you should know.” 

Favereau made a reluctant gesture of assent. Propping his 
elbow on his knee again and his chin on his hand, shading his 
face but turning an attentive ear, he prepared to listen. 

Something in the weary resignation of the attitude struck his 


companion with humorous recollection ; he gave a quick youthful 
laugh. 


Within the house, passing an open window upstairs, Helen 
caught the sound and paused a second, with smiling lips and 
warmth at her heart. To hear Cluny laugh was, for her, the 
sweetest music on earth. 


“Evidently you have missed your vocation,” the Duke cried. 
“What a famous father confessor you would have made. Oh, that 
attitude, even to the sigh of preparing patience! Our good Canon 
himself could not have done it better.” 

But M. Favereau did not deign an answer; the melancholy eye 


looked the despairing summing up of a few minutes before: 
“Tncorrigible ! ” 
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With recovered earnestness the Dake started on his story : 

“On my way to D’Entragues’ yacht ten days ago—Helen knew 
I was going—at a cross station, just as the train was moving off 
there was thrust, panting, upon my solitude, almost thrown in by 
a fussy guard, another traveller—a girl. She looked so fresh, so 
simple, so young, that I assure you my first impulse was abso- 
lutely paternal. I helped her to settle her humble belongings, 
that were scattered all over the place; I closed the window for 
her, threw away my cigar, thinking, as I scanned the modest face 
with its downcast eyes, that I had never seen a prettier type of 
innocent girlhood. She had light curls, tied back with a riband. 
She had that wonderfully milk-white skin that goes with such 
pale hair, and lips like a folded flower.” 

He paused for comment; there was none. Whereupon with 
a shade of effort he proceeded : 

“She prattled me, between bashful thanks, a little tale: how 
she was going on a holiday visit; how she had missed her train, 
her chaperon—what do I know! She was too shy, it seemed, 
to venture a glance at me the while. What could I do, but, 
at our common station, help her with her luggage, see her into 
a fly? Just as we were about to part (there was not, I swear it, 
there could not have been a shade of ulterior thought in my 
mind), as I stood lifting my hat: ..-* ‘Adieu Mademoiselle,’... 
the most fatherly, the most innocent of men! ... just as she was 
driving off, I say, she suddenly leant forward, and for the first 
time raising those modest drooping lids, looked at me full in the 
face.. And in her eyes I saw—I saw the Devil!” 

Here came a moment’s ominous silence. The Father Confessor 
made an uneasy movement. But he merely said, his face still 
shaded : 

“ Edward, I had rather you kept your story to yourself.” 

“Well,” pursued the other, unheeding, “I should have been 
less than human if the extraordinary contrast between the child- 
like innocence of the girl’s whole appearance and the diabolical 
meaning and knowledge in her eyes—those windows, we are told, 
of the soul—had not piqued my interest curiously. Which lied ? 
The child-like modesty, or the brazen challenge? 

* * * * * 

“TI swear I did not seek her out. The devil was in it all! 
D’Entragues had to hang about the harbour. - Day after day, not 
a breath of wind ; we were frequently in the town. Favereau, I 
met that wanton child again and again. Now she would be with 
friends, quiet, respectable, dowdy people they seemed. Now she 
would be alone, innocently gazing into the waters from the pier 
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or I might come across her stitching, oh so industriously ! some 
little bit of embroidery in a retired corner of the public gardens. 
And always she contrived to throw me one of those devil’s looks. 
At last one evening——” 

“Edward!” interrupted his friend, straightening himself and 
speaking this time with marked decision, “I had rather you kept 
your story to yourself.” 

“Ah!” cried the other, wounded, “ when I was a boy, you 
never refused to listen to my troubles.” 

Favereau looked round at him with a troubled glance and a 
heavy sigh, and muttered: “You have got your innocent boy’s 
eyes still.” Composing himself once more to resignation : “ Well, 
go on,” he said. 

“We spoke,” said the Duke, in the disjointed phraseology of 
a difficult confession. ‘The enigma had haunted me too long. 
I—I felt I must solve it. I was now devoured with curiosity, 
unholy if you will, to know which lied—the mouth, or the eyes. 
We spoke, then. Oh that hateful pier, in the dusk, with the 
lapping of the water and the sickly smell of the green sea-slime ! 
And the face of the little temptress, as pure as a white flower 
against the yellow sky, and oh, those eyes, those eyes! I tell 
you, man, they had something hellish in their power. I believed 
the eyes and not the mouth. It amounts to this, before Heaven. 
I was not the seducer . . . And yet, when too late .. . Ob, old 
friend,” he went on, “do not be too hard on me!” 

Too hard on him! The same words that, but an hour before, 
Helen had used when sweetly pleading forgiveness for an over 
good deed, Favereau could have groaned aloud. 

“As you blame me,” urged Cluny, “consider the ethics of 
our world. You yourself have laughed, in your day, at the 
virtuous young man. Have we not all been taught, with our 
first cigarette, that a man may be anything, in his relations with 
women, rather than a Joseph? Why, you yourself, I'll stake my 
life, would secretly prefer to be dubbed Don Juan!” 

“Surely,” said Favereau, with a withering smile, “ never was 
there one more ingenious in finding good reasons for evil deeds. 
I will not remind you of the obvious proverb, Edward. All this, 
however, is very unprofitable discussion, and I cannot see what 
satisfaction your confession, as you call it, can bring either to 
yourself or to me. You proceeded, on those shores of Narbonne, 
to solve the enigma, I presume? It is to be hoped that now, at 
least, the haunting of the . . . problem, is laid, and well laid.” 

Cluny arrested his friend as he was about to rise. 

“On the contrary,” said he, “Iam more haunted than ever. 
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Ah, no,” in a sharp tone of pain, reading the expression of his 
friend’s face, “not in that sense! But—how shall I tell you? 
It comes upon me as it did then, like a nightmare, too horrible 
to be real. Perhaps her story was true; perhaps she was the 
innocent school-girl after all.” 

“The devil!” cried Favereau, springing to his feet. 

“The devil incarnate in a girl’s soft frame. We were buta 
day at that cursed place. Oh, she arranged it all! How could 
a man have thought—have dreamt? Yet all at once she said 
something—the awful doubt entered my soul. I was frightened. 
I had but one thought: to extricate myself. Yet, believe me 
or not, man of the world as I am, I was the entrapped one.” 

“The woman tempted me,” said Favereau, with a curling lip. 
“Oh, true son of Adam! Bad enough to blame the woman, but 
what of blaming the child?” 

“ You are severe,” cried Cluny, who flushed and grew pale. 

“Severe!” echoed Favereau. “I have not your gift of language, 
Edward. Throughout your tale there is but one word that rises 
to my lips.” 

“Helen! Yes.” The cry came from Cluny’s very heart. “I 
assure you, Favereau, I nearly went mad.” 

“Very likely,” said Favereau icily. ‘ Meanwhile, what did 
you do?” 

“Do?” said the other, with a sound between a laugh and a sob. 
“Do? I fled. I invented an excuse for D’Entragues, and I fled 
that very day! Where that strange creature had been brought 
up, what companions she had had, what books she had been fed 
on, what evil strain ran in her blood, I can only surmise. At times 
—a word, a look, and she opened a vista of unconscious depravity, 
before which I stood appalled, appalled! The next moment,” he 
looked with a set face at Favereau, ‘“‘she thought I was going to 
marry her, Favereau. She did indeed. Don’t look at me like that! 
"Tis me you should pity. I tell you, with such as she, her fate 
was inevitable . . . I explained to her that there were insuperable 
obstacles to our union. I have not seen her since. I sent her a 
necklace of pearls. Oh,” he pursued, as if wildly endeavouring 
to convince a loudly rebelling conscience, “ there was not one gem 
on that string but would suffice to dry all her tears.” 

Favereau crossed his legs, folded his arms. 

“And do you flatter yourself?” he asked very quietly after a 
pause, “that she cannot run you down?” 

“Impossible,” cried the Duke eagerly. “She has not the 


remotest idea whoI am. She knows me only‘as M. le Chevalier. 
It is——” 
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Under Favereau’s steady look, Cluny became troubled, hesitated, 
stammered. 

“It is a name I, a name, ob, hang it all! a name the inferior 
self sometimes assumes.” 

The Minister got up with great deliberation, buttoned his coat, 
shook down the folds of his trousers below the knee, brushed his 
sleeve and, taking up his hat from the bench-corner upon which he 
had hung it, placed it at a very exact angle on his close-cropped 
head. Then he began to walk towards the house. 

“Where are you going?” asked his friend in a humble voice. 

“ Anywhere,” replied Favereau, without turning his head, 
“away from you.” 

“ Have you nothing more to say to me?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Like a chidden child, Cluny stood and stared with dejected 
expression after the retreating figure. At the foot of the steps, 
however, the elder man hesitated ; then, after a second’s reflection, 
wheeled quickly and came back. Placing both hands on Cluny’s 
shoulders, he gazed at him, a whole world of angry affection in 
his eyes. 

“Tt is no use,” said he. “However my judgment condemns 
you, Edward, my heart cannot cast you off. Alas! it was right,” 
he went on passionately, “that the world should have shaken 
the yoke of you Stuarts from their neck. It is good that you, 
almost the last of them, are childless. It is right that you should 
die away, as you are doing, all of you, root and braneh. Your race 
is @ scourge upon humanity; people will love you with the love 

that passes the ordinary love of mankind; and so long as there 
is a sprig of you left, you will go on betraying that love. 
Faithless to your wives, to your mistresses, to your friends, to 
your own better selves, and yet, forgiven, beloved, beloved in spite 
of all and through all!” 

He paused again and contemplated with conflicting emotions 
the downcast face before him; then with an abrupt change of 
tone : 

“This is your last escapade,” he demanded. “ You give me 
your word,” 

The Duke raised his eyes full of sad pride. 

“T don’t give it twice,” he answered. 

“Well, Amen’ then,” cried Favereau. “Amen to the good 
resolve. And let the past be buried!” 

He clasped the other by the hand. The sun, through an arch 
of the distant aqueduct, dipped behind the sky line. The sudden, 
mysterious twilight breeze awoke and shook the trees. A storm 
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cloud had gathered upon the radiant west. A chill, a trouble, a 


dimness seemed to fall upon the gilded world and upon Favereau’s 
boding heart. 


Cuarter IX. 


“Wet,” said Nessie, “ you are a nice pair! Ain’t you downright 
ashamed of yourself, Duke, to leave poor Helen to bear the first 
charge of the invasion all alone? Oh my! that grand old aunt 
of yours is ina rich temper to-day, I can tell you. And it all 
fell on Helen, of course. And you, with that devoted friendship 
of yours, Mister Minister, why weren’t you at least around to 
attract a little of the electricity in another direction ?” 

Nessie, with the most becoming lace scarf twisted about her 
little dark head, flashed a smile and a mischievous dancing look 
from one man to the other. 

The savage and the man of breeding, the highest and the 
lowest in the scale of humanity, have this at least in common: 
the art of disguising their emotions. It is only the class between, 
the great middle class, that feels no shame in the outward demon- 
stration either of joy or sorrow. Not even Nessie’s sharp eyes, 
not all her keen perception, could discover a trace of the storm 
that had just shaken these courteous, easy-mannered gentlemen. 

“Poor dear Madame de Lormes,” she proceeded, delighted to 
monopolise the conversation. ‘I feel real sorry for her this 
evening, for it must be admitted that fate is pretty hard on her. 
Why there, that woman has been labouring these thirty years to 
turn herself into a perfect French Marquise of the old genuine 
stock, no connection (oh, no!) with over the water, and my word, 
didn’t she just succeed in making herself more Faubourg-Saint- 
Germainy than the Faubourg itself! And didn’t she produce as 
perfect a specimen of your modern Parisian monkey-on-a-stick 
as any other old cat of the region could do!” 

“TI admire,” said the Duke lightly, “the correctness of your 
natural history illustrations.” 

“Well! I guess you take my meaning all the same. It’s true 
to life, anyhow. Say now, ain’t it hard on her, poor soul, after 
all these years that the past should rise up against her in the 
shape of a sturdy American son—a kind of living testimony of 
the two errors of her youth: I mean of having been born under 
the Stars and Stripes and of having wedded in her salad days the 
late forgotten Septimus P. Dodd of Philadelphia. And to hear 
yourself called ‘mother’ and ‘old lady’ in good fresh yank! He 
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is a very fine man,” said Nessie after a slight pause, with her 
head on one side. She gave a trifling sigh. 

“What, have they arrived?” cried the remiss host. 

“Oh, they’ll be out here in a minute!” said the lady, arresting 
him with her vivacious little hand. “I daresay they'll forgive 
you for not being there to embrace them. I received them,” she 
said, coquettishly. “Helen was towing the old lady to her room 
and doing something to trim up that ridiculous orphan. Oh, my 
dear Duke, what an absurdity! What are you going to do with 
that fanny child? Why, she could neither open her mouth nor 
her eyes! And as for her hat! Well, I was just taking a turn 
towards the rose-garden (I always say the birds and the sunset 
here lick the garden of Eden) when I saw in the path below a 
Trilby hat and as fine a pair of shoulders as ever walked out of 
Harvard playground: ‘That's my hero, thought I to myself. 
And beside him there were a pair of cuffs and an eyeglass and 
a jockey club tie, and something just holding them together. 
‘That can only be the noble Marquis de Lormes, I knew. So I 
waited for them of course, and we had quite a nice little con- 
versation. Our Marquis did the introduction; Mirliton style. 
‘Tiens, ma’ame Rodriguez! How do? V’la [Américain. My 
little brother! A famous type, eh? Oh yes, we preferred to 
walker. When the train stoppa, my faith, I said I'd go on my 
tootsies rather than to sit opposite Maman in the family ber- 
lingot! Al raight!’... And ‘the little brother,’ looking at 
him the while as a big Newfoundland looks at a yapping terrier, 
not certain if he'll wag his tail at him, or crush him with his great 
paw. Well, I tell you that American cousin isa man! He’s got 
the breath of the sea about him. And it did me real good to 
feel the grip of a hearty American hand again. Ah, here they 
come!” 

There was the murmur of voices: a deep complaining contralto, 
an indeterminate falsetto, and a few notes from a fine unmodu- 
lated bass. 

Large, heated, injured, supported on either side by her sons, 
the Marquise de Lormes made her appearance at the top of the 
terrace steps. 

Under the formally waved bandeaux of sleek iron-grey hair, 
her face retained, in spite of age, the traces of a high-nosed, 
severe, majestic beauty. Her figure, arrayed in vestment-like 
garb, was less well preserved; but its proportions were so 
magnificent and carried with such dignity that, in the average 
mind, criticism was sunk in awe. 

She rarely spoke but on the breath of a sigh. Her French was 
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peculiarly deliberate, ultra-classical, and richly Parisian in its 
rippling of r’s and breadth of a’s. 

On the right the Marquis duteously supported her massive 
hand upon his little twig of an arm. On the left, in almost 
ludicrous contrast, rose the broad shoulders and bronzed head of 
the American. 

“T shall feel better in the open air,” complained the contralto. 

“Famous oven-weather to-night,” proclaimed the falsetto. 

“Tropical quite,” commented the bass with a good-humoured 
note of mockery. 

“My dear aunt,” cried Cluny, advancing with his perfect grace 
of courtesy and stooping to kiss the fat dimpled hand extended 
to him. 

“Ah! my poor Charles-Edward, how do you do?” she sighed, 
and, swaying forward, deposited a regal salute upon his brow. 
Thus might two crowned heads meet and greet. 

“Tip us your flapper, old horse,” said the Marquis, cheerfully 
(in an elegant French equivalent). 

Now the Marquise closed her eyes, indicated with a faint 
gesture the figure behind her, and after compression of the lips 
and slight convulsion of the throat, observed : 

“Your cousin from America—my son, Mr. .. . . Dodd.” 

“Sir,” said the sailor, in answer to his host’s cordial words of 
welcome, “I am glad to make your acquaintance.” And the 
Duke forthwith had an experience of the genuine American grip, 
and was not unconscious of what Nessie had aptly described as 
the fresh sea atmosphere. 


“Take me toa chair,’ moaned the Dowager. “My knees are 
trembling.” 

She tottered a few steps on Cluny’s arm, shuddering as, behind 
her, breezy accents, that recalled deliberately forgotten associa- 
tions, reckoned that “the old lady was sort of bowled over by the 
thunder in the air.” 

As the group advanced towards the modestly retiring Favereau 
and the smiling Madame Rodriguez, the fainting Marquise 
recovered sufficient life to make a play of eyeglass which as 
witheringly ignored Nessie as it marked her companion. 

“Do I see Monsieur a— Favereau?” she remarked. 

The Minister of Public Worship and Education bowed pro- 
foundly. 

“Sir!” said the lady. The strictly measured inclination of her 
head, the reproving rustle of the silk skirt might have petrified 
a less stout heart. 


“My dear Charles-Edward,” she then breathed gustily into 
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her nephew’s attentive ear, “I do not blame you for fidelity in 
friendship, but I cannot but continue to regard these minions of 
the Republic as sadly out of place in the house of a Fitzroy.” 

She closed her eyes upon the abhorrent spectacle and, relapsing 
into weakness, again requested the charity of a chair. 

The sailor thrust forward a seat; the Duke gently directed 
the weight of the Marquise into the same; Favereau provided 
a footstool; and the Marquis stuck two lean fingers between 
his mother’s elbow and the arm of the chair, to prevent the 
shock of contact. 

“Another day of such emotions will kill me. Oh, Charles- 
Edward,” went on Madame de Lormes with rising pathos, “ you 
do not know what it means to be a mother!” 

“True indeed, my dear aunt,” admitted Cluny respectfully. 

“Seeing me again after so long has been too much for her,” 
said the sailor to Nessie. 

“Never mind Ja Maman,” whispered the Marquis good- 
humouredly, digging a sharp reassuring elbow into his step- 
brother’s ribs. ‘You're rather big, you see, to come on one all 
of a sudden, but she'll resign herself; Maman is very pious. 
She knows how to resign herself.” 

He edged round to Nessie as he spoke. “Terribly pious, la 
Maman,” he reasseverated, “eh, Ma’ame Rodriguez?” 

Then lowering his voice still more, with a killing ogle, happily 
secure behind his mother’s back. “Famous chance to find you 
here!” he chuckled. 

Anatole!” cried his mother, with sharp intuition. 

“ Yes, my mother.” 

“ Stand behind my chair.” 

The French son trotted obediently to heel. The American son 
opened large amazed blue eyes, and misgiving crept into his 
independent soul. 


Nessie noted the expression of his face and mischievously 
whispered in his ear: 

“My! yes, you'll find them a queer lot over here! But there — 
these Frenchies, they may be shaky on the Seventh Command- 
ment now and again, but you bet—they’re just rocks on the 
Fifth!” 

Meanwhile Madame de Lormes had started upon a new 
grievance with fresh gusto. 

“Explain to me,” she demanded of the Duke, “how you came 
to allow Helen to start this foolish business about the orphan? 
When she asked me to chaperon the young person from Paris 
—of course I could refuse nothing to your house—I must confess 
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that I was surprised at the communication, more especially as, 
considering the circumstances in which I find myself at present, 
it seemed strange that Helen should have thought of adding to 
my burdens.” 

“Tam sure,” said Cluny, duly apologetic, “Helen had no idea 
that you were in any trouble. Indeed I hear of it for the first 
time myself. I am concerned.” 

Madame de Lormes raised her prominent eyes to stare with 
unaffected astonishment at her nephew. 

“Surely,” she exclaimed, hoisting herself from her reclining 
position, “ she was aware of George’s unexpected arrival. Helen, 
as a woman, might have understood. But,” collapsing again, 
morally and physically, into resignation, “it is only a mother 
that can understand the feelings of a mother.” 

Seeing that Madame de Lormes seemed to look upon the arrival 
of her trans-oceanic son as an unmixed calamity, the mere male 
might well have been excused for failing to comprehend the 
mysteries of the maternal heart. Cluny, straightening himself, 
exchanged a glance of amusement with Favereau. 

“Tt is not possible,” the contralto resumed with its deepest 
note of protest, “that my niece can be in earnest in her insane 
project of adopting that objectionable schoolgirl.” 

“Hush,” here cried George Dodd, with some peremptoriness, 
for, through the open doorway, his quick eye had caught in the 
gloom of the hall a gleam of white approaching skirts. 

“Ab, Helen at last!” cried Cluny joyously, the oppression 
which the talk with Favereau had left upon his mind being lifted 
at the approach of his wife. 

* * * * * 

All eyes were now turned upon the new-comers. No one 
noticed as the pair advanced into distinctness out of shades of 
dusk, intangible still yet all-enveloping, that the Duke, with 
suddenly livid countenance, struck into rigidity, stood staring at 
the slight girlish figure that demurely moved by his wife’s side. 
So might a man in delirium stare upon some horrible creation of 
his own brain ! 

Helen’s sweet face beamed as she looked down at the small 
bare head at her shoulder, a head modestly bent, on which a 
wealth of pale flaxen curls was tied back with a black riband. 
It seemed as if the girl faltered shyly now and again; and 
Helen’s voice of encouragement reached the silent, expectant 
group. Favereau peering through his glasses, with anticipatory 
disapproval, at the school-girl, was startled out of his placid mood 
of criticism by a frenzied clutch on his wrist and a whispering 
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voice in his ear. The clutch was that of a man’s hand, ice-cold, 
and wet; the voice was hoarse and unrecognisable. 

“Stand before me, stand before me!” it urged. “ Don’t let 
Helen see me. I—I feel as if I were going mad.” 

Favereau turned round and started as he saw Cluny’s face. 

“ Edward!” he ejaculated under his breath. 

“ Hush,” cried the other in his awful whisper. “ Not a word, 
for God’s sake! Stand before me, I say—there, like that—screen 
me as I go down the steps!” 

Without further question Favereau allowed himself to be 
dragged a few paces back towards the edge of the terrace, 
shielding Cluny’s escape into the garden. 

Helen had now come close. Still keeping a motherly hand 
upon her companion’s shoulder, she looked round. 

“But where is Cluny?” she asked, surprised. “I want to 
introduce this child to him.” 

There was a general movement of inquiry. 

“‘ Why, he was here a second ago!” said Nessie. 

“ Farceur de Cluny!” squeaked the little Marquis. ‘“ Hates 
school-girls as much as I do.” (This under his breath.) 

“T am afraid,” said Favereau, hiding an uneasy bewilderment 
under an assumption of his usual geniality, “that Edward’s 
affection for his cigarette, and” (with an inclination towards the 
Dowager) “ Madame’s well-known dislike to smoke, are res- 
ponsible for this defection.” 

Helen looked puzzled and disappointed. But in a second she 
brightened again. 

* Ah, well,” she said gaily, “we must wait! Meanwhile you 
are a sort of grandpapa, my old friend;” she pushed the girl 
forward as she spoke—“ this is Gioja,’ she cried triumphantly, 
“my Gioja!” (Madame de Lormes groaned.) “Gioja, this is 
grandpapa Favereau.” 

The girl made a slight curtsey. Favereau bowed and peered 
benevolently enough at the pretty face that looked wonderfully 
small and pale in the twilight. 

“ Helen might have done worse,” was his first thought, “quite 
lady-like, quite nice, quite inoffensive! Well, it is not so bad.” 

His kind face was wrinkled into a smile. He bent again to 
speak. As he did so the girl looked up suddenly. Her eyes met 
his, fall and close. Favereau raised himself with a jerk. 

“ The Devil!” 

A cold sweat broke out upon him; he thought he must have 
called the words aloud, have shrieked them. He felt as if the 
solid earth had given way beneath his feet, as if with a crash 
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the world had become disintegrated and all was chaos and falling 
ruin ! 

He reeled and came to himself. The world was where it stood. 
The old chateau reared itself against the sky; there was an 
indifferent murmur of voices around him and Helen was laughing. 
Laughing ! 


(To be continued.) 











